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A DISCUSSION of EXPERT SUPERVISION BY A NON-EXPERT SUPERVISOR 


By S. S. LAMBETH, Division Superintendent, Bedford county, Va. 


| feel moved to submit a few observations upon 
ihe question of “expert supervision” as applied to 
the office of Division Superintendent of Schools— 

uestion which is a very live one in Virginia 
to-lay—and very properly so, in view of the rapid 
approach of the time when appointments must be 
made by the State Board of Education for the 
next quadrennium. 

But before entering upon a discussion of this 
subject, it would seem proper for me to give 
expression to the unaffected sense of diffidence 
which I feel, for several reasons, but notably, be- 
cause, prior to my appointment as Division Super- 
intendent of Schools, I was as thoroughly a non- 
expert, measured by the technical standard, as 
could be found. That is to say, while I spent all 
of my childhood and youth in primary school, 
grammar school, classical school, . college and 
university, I never taught a public school a day 
in my life (and I must in truth say, in a whis- 
er, I do not believe I could pass a teachers’ 
xamination to save my life). Moreover, the 
period of my official life has covered less than a 
year, so that I have not supplemented by exper- 
jenve in office what I lacked in experience as a 
teacher. 

It may be expected, therefore, that, to some 
extent, my opinions will be found as immature as 
my experience and information are undoubtedly 
limited. 


I 
« 


in the discussion of this question a precedent _ 


of creat frankness has been set, and impersonal 
and kindly, but searching, criticism has been in- 
dulsed in. All this I heartily approve, and shall 
ndiayor, in like spirit, to follow a like standard 
in wiat I have to say; so that, with no false as- 





sumption of modesty, I will say frankly at the 
outset that, qualified to the extent already stated 
by reason of my short period of service and inex- 
perience as a teacher, I have, nevertheless, thought 
very seriously upon the merits of the question 
under discussion. I have studied as carefully aa 
I might, under the limitations of a busy life, the 
various duties, and phases of duties, involved in 
my official position, and I have reached definite 
conclusions, which, if lacking in soundness, at 
least have the virtue of sincerity. 

My intrusion upon this discussion is explained 
hy my conviction that the papers thus far pre- 
sented have not treated the subject as compre- 
hensively as its true nature demands. I believe 
it would be a fatal mistake to select Division 
Superintendents of Schools by the standard 
which seems to obtain in the minds of some able 
and thoughtful men. I think the undue empha- 
sis which is placed upon the necessity of having 
teaching experience, if accepted as the standard 
by which a superintendent has to be selected, 
will greatly impair, if, indeed, it will not be 
fatal to, the highest usefulness of the office. The 
duty which the State Board of Education has to 
perform in this matter is of paramount import- 
ance, and the intelligent performance of this duty 
is predicated upon a thorough understanding of 
the duties of the office of Division Superintendent 
of Schools. “Expert Supervision” is an attrac- 
tive phrase indicating a high degree of efficiency 
in some line of endeavor, but the phrase is more 
attractive in sound than it is illuminating in sig- 
nificance. The real question is: What sort of an 
expert is the supervisor to be, and what sort of 
supervision is required of the expert? 


—ee S 


Fons 
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If the writer were called upon to appoint a 
given number of applicants to certain offices, he 
would naturally make two inquiries. First, who 
is the applicant: what of his fitness; what of his 
and, second, what is the office, what 
It is idle 
unless he is fitted 
office. And T may 
be permitted to observe that in my opinion just 


here, that is, in the failure to comprehend th 


character : 
of its scope; what of its requirements. 


to select 


} 


a man for the office 


for the requirements of the 


a 
real nature of the office of Superintendent. of 


explanation of what 


Schools, ma e found 
seems to me to be the somewhat superficial and 


unsatisfactor\ standard which has heen erected. 
The veriest tyro matter of education 
assent to the propositions that the 


would readil 
office of Division Superintendent of schools de- 





if efficiency: and, also, 


demands most, if not 


mands the highest degre 
to obtain the hest results, 
all, of the time ergy of the superintendent. 
Certain! t} htful 


at ought ma 
intendent w 


conscientious super- 
id attempt to oainsa these propo- 
he same standard would be required 


If I employ a 


sitions. But t 
mm the selection of a blacksmith. 


man to shee horses, 1 want the highest degree of 
efficiency. That is, 1 want an expert. And if 
{here are horses enough t hod. I want him to 
give his entire time to the work. I want expert 
supervision. 

The point which I seek to make is that any 


really helpful discussion of the question must he 


sin. not with generalities. but with a thorough 


° 1 , ’ ' } . . 
and rite vent comprenensiron of tne auties ol 


this most imovortant and intricate office. And 
1, 


the requiren ents of the oflice Wilt, 


such a st O 


IT think. without additiona 


} 


argument, to a ver\ 


large extent, alter the standard erected bv some 

1 ° ~ ] 
‘sho venture to speak and write upon this sulb- 
ject. Not indeed to Jower, but astly to elevat: 


the standard and the requirements. I frankly 


sav that I think there even in the minds of 


ators, a very fatal misap 
this office. Nor is 


is we shall 


able and profou 


prehension of the nature of 


this to he 


note, the yery comprehensive scope of the office. 


wondered at, when we note, 


and the very limited inclination and opportunity 


to studv the subject. 


which most 
What then are 

perintendent of Schools? 

of this exnert supervision ? 


people have 
the duties of the Division Su- 
What is the true scope 





Ist. The Superintendent Supervises the School Work 

By this I refer to all that is comprehended in 
x school organization as distinguished from 4 
school building. 

As the head of the school system in his division, 
the Superintendent, of course, exercises a general 
supervision over the schools within his jurisdic. 
tion; but it will be found that, pursuant, as | 
think, to a wise, and, indeed, a necessary ten- 
dency in our legislation, the superintendent’s real 
technical duties in this department have been so 
largely curtailed as to leave him little opportunity) 
to impress his individuality in a scholastic sense, 
either for good or for evil, upon this phase of the 
work. 

lle supervises the teacher, but he has no part 
in determining her qualifications to teach. His 
He does 
Ile does not contract 
He does 


except Wwihiere 


work at the examination is perfunctory. 
not issue her certificate. 


with her. He does not fix her salary. 


not sav how long she shall teach.— 


he closes a schoo] for Wilnt of average, ete. 
Ile supervises the course. of study, but he has 
no part in determining its scope, or its subjects. 


fle merely sees that the hooks are properly intro- 
duced by the dealer into the county, and by the 
teacher and scholars into the school. 
Ile supervises the scholar, but he does not de 
what age he 
| 


termine at mav enter, nor at wiiat 


ave he hiust ‘eave school, 

Of course, in many of these matters he « 
influence, the extent of which 

be measured by his personality and.his abilit 
but the point which I seek to enforee here is 
that, in this verv work of supervising the ory 
vation of the school, and where the necessity for 
technical preparation and experience as a teacher 
is so much emphasized, the superintendent’s pre- 
laws which 


rogatives are pre-empted hy 


transferred te a central, and more competent, au- 


thority, the duties which were formerly perforiied 
hy superintendents. Jt is true that, here and 
there as he gees his rounds, he may make 

able suggestions of a technical nature to aid in- 
efficient teachers; and it is true that in this work 
his experience as a teacher will stand him in y.lu- 
able stead. 


would seem to be, not to adopt a system w 


But even in this regard, a wiser po icf 


necessitates the employment of an expert sv cr- 








n 


yisov to teach teachers, to the neglect of other 
important qualifications, but to adopt a system 
w! necessitates the employment of expert 
ter ors who need no training—and they may be 
plenty so soon as the people are ready to 

for them. 


| would not have the reader labor, even for a 
nt in passing, under the impression that 1 


ar or apologize for a lack of what may be 
called technical teaching equipment in a superin- 
tenJent. Quite the contrary. I think, all things 


equal. his experience as a teacher adds 
and very largely, to his efficiency as su- 


1) endent. But I do not think it should be 


( das a single standard, nor do I think that 
iid be pushed to a point of prominence that 
will overshadow other, and, as I believe, more 

tant qualities. And all that I seek to en- 
force on this phase of the discussion is that, even 
in lis contact with the s¢hool organization, the 


tunities of the superintendent for using his 
nce as a teacher are far more abridged 
commonly believed. 


1.4 } 


lest | should be misunderstood, let it not 

ought for a moment that T would open the 
d f this office to uneducated men. Edueation 
true sense is the pearl of great price in con- 


] 


he qualifications of the Division Super- 


+ 


ent. He should be a man who has not 


ad the advantages of the grammar and 
classical schools, but he should, if possible, have 


to ! and heen teuched by the influences of 
re jiheral education of the college and uni- 
versit He should have a trained and cultured 


But T have. been unable to bring myself 
that the man who has had these advant- 
in anvwise inferior to the man who per- 

not have enjoyed them, but who has 
the active work of teaching as principal 
high school, or the like. 
on is 2 prime essential, but experience as 

r, while a great help and while of the 
rst importance in other departments of edu- 


al work, IT do not believe to be absolutely 


In other words, 


ial to the efficiency of a Division Superin- 
encent of Schools. 


\: | this thought will become more apparent as 
we ceed to study the duties of the Division 
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Superintendent. 
schools, but— 


He supervises not merely the 


2nd. He Supervises the School Buildings 

Here is a field of endeavor which every super- 
intendent in rural sections will recognize as one 
of well nigh illimitable opportunity for activity, 
as it is one, at the present stage of our educational 
development, of the most transcendent import- 
ance. And here is a field in which a Division 
Superintendent is practically supreme in his con- 
trol and direction. fle approves the site for the 
school house; he approves the plans; he must see 
that the title to the land is good; he must, in 
some instances, set on foot condemnation proceed- 
ings in order to acquire a proper site where an 
unfair price is demanded, or where a defective 
title compels acquisition of title by condemnation. 
Not only so, but he must work out and develop 
the idea of consolidation in the various localities 
within his division. He must select strategic 
points for the development of the school work. 
He must foster and encourage the use of the 
road wagon in communities where there is a pre- 
judice against it. In a word, he must master 
as best as he can the great problem of bringing 
the schoo! house to the people, and the people to 
the school house. 

ITere is the absorbing duty of the hour, a duty 
of supreme importance. No ability is too great 
for this task, no judgment is too ripe in working 
out these problems connected with the physical 
structure and iocation of our school buildings. 
He will enconnter every shade of opinion, from 
the unyielding demand of ignorance for a log 
cabin schoe] house at everv cross road, to the 
visionary and premature demand for a_ well 
equipped high school in every locality, with no 
increased taxation to meet the increased expendt- 
ture. 

And while on this important subject of school 
property, may I digress for a moment to notice 
a statement contained in the very vigorous and 
very able address of one of the most distin- 
guished, and justly distinguished, educators of 
our State. 
terms 


In considering the requisites. or. as he 


them: “The two fundamental require- 


ments” of expert supervision, the following lan- 
guage is employed: “A lawyer-superintendent is 
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about as likely to be effective in that position as 
a school teacher without legal training would be 
in defending at the bar of justice the interests 
of a client whose cause is intricate and compli- 
cated.” Tam sure that, upon a more mature con- 
sideration of the duties of Division Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the able gentleman who gave 
utterance to these words will largely modify, if 
he does not entirely change, his views upon the 
subject. 

I submit that the only element of danger in 
connection with the 
Division Supe 


appointment of lawyers as 
rintendents is that they might not 
be able to give the necessary time to the discharge 
of their dutics. Aside from this consideration, 
from my standpoint there is no possible training 
that could add so much to the usefulness of a 
Division Superintendent as the training of a 
lawver. 

Let us take one illustration, which is rather the 
suggestion of my personal experience than of any 
theorizing on my If it is important that 
the school districts should acquire valuable prop- 
erties for school purposes, it will be not denied that 
it is correspondingly important that the State 
or district should haye a good title to such prop- 
erty. If there is any departinent of a superin- 
tendent’s duties that demands expert supervision, 
it is in this work of supervising the title to school 
And yet here is an aspect of a Di- 


part. 


properties. 
vision Superiniendent’s duties which has doubt- 
less never entered the minds of the vast majority 
of those who discuss this subject. I venture to 
assert that the titles to school property in Vir- 
ginia are in a condition that would be appalling 
it the records of the courts and clerks’ offices 
could he spread before the public view. Many of 
the titles are not vested at all. Many of the 
deeds are not aware that a District 
Many of the 
descriptions in the deeds are vague and indefinite, 
so that the land cannot be located. Many of the 
schoo! hoards utterly ignore the requirements of 


grantors in 
Schvol Board is a corporate entity. 


law that the title to property to be used for school 
purposes must be approved by the court; that, in 
order to make a valid sale, or exchange, of school 
property a petition must be filed and an order 
of court entered authorizing such sale or exchange. 
I doubt not that in many instances in Virginia, as 


I have personally known of one or two instances 
in Bedford county in my brief experience, prop- 
erty has actually been lost to the district school 
boards and to the State because of defective titles, 

{t follows from what has been said, and J 
speak with greater confidence here because I be- 
lieve I know whet I am taking about, that a sv. 
perintendent versed in the law is of the great. 
est possible assistance, first, in establishing a 
rigid standard among the school boards in the 
matter of acquisition of titles to school properties, 
and demanding a strict compliance with the law 
in all particulars; and, second, in his relation ag 
adviser and counsellor in directing the school 
boards as to the proper procedure to take in the 
many complex and difficult questions that in- 
evitably arise in connection with the purchase and 
sale of real estate, whether it be for school pur- 
poses or not. And yet it is seriously contended 
that a lawyer-superintendent is quite unlikely to 
be effective in that position. It is submitted that 
a lawyer-superintendent is likely to be far more 
effective in this department of the work at least 
than a teacher-superintendent. 

I repeat that the betterment of physical condi- 
tion of the school houses of Virginia is the su- 
preme work of the hour in the educational world. 
And if there is any one department of a superin- 
tendent’s work that demands expert supervision, 
here it is. And the man who has the ability and 
the energy and the inclination to assume this duty 
is the man for Division Superintendent, whether 
he be teacher, lawyer, doctor, business man, or all 
of these, or none of these. Specialization in any 
one department may increase efficiency along cer- 
tain lines, but specialization in no department 
should, in my judgment, be made an absolute 
test of eligibility. 

But pursuing the duties of the Division Su- 
perintendent still further, we find that, not only 
does he supervise the school work and the schodl 
buildings, but— 


3rd. He Supervises the School Revenues 
And just here is the very heart of our educa 
tional work. One might wish that the centre of 
power and influence in the educational system 
might be found in ideas and ideals, and such is 
a fact in a very important sense; but practically 
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gpeal ng the school dynamo is in the treasury. 
Jdea- and ideals must materialize if they are to 
be practically profitable, and it is the school 
re / which gives form and fashion and power 
to the thinking and planning of wise adminis- 
trators. There can be no real progress without 
mol Plans and specifications become idle 
yapor:ngs unless they solidify and crystallize in 
h nd mortar, 

l; will thus be seen that the question of reve- 
nue les at the very foundation of educational 
work, and perhaps no question with which the 
layman has to deal is more complicated or de- 
mands a higher form of ability. The theory of 
our svstem of taxation must be thoroughly mas- 
ter The sources of our revenue must be un- 
derstood. The different avenues through which 
the money reaches the treasury, and by which it 
is distributed, must be clearly gotten in mind. 
Local county and district levies must be distin- 
guished from the State revenue, and not only 


,] 
} 


hese abstract principles of taxation be 
perceived, but the Superintendent of 
Schools in this day of aggressive educational work 
must be able to present clearly and convincingly 
to the board of supervisors of the county, or to 


must t 


the council of the town, the great thought which 
underlies the development of our educational sys- 


tem from a moral, a social, an intellectual, and an 


economic standpoint. He must go with no weak 
and perfunctory petition for an increase of the 
tax rate, but he must be a master of his subject, 
so that by the very power of his presentation he 
will compel favorable action. 


Would we be convicted of immodesty if it be 
suggested again that in this work of supreme im- 
portance, the information, the training and the 
experience of a lawyer is a most valuable asset 
for a Division Superintendent? As a matter of 
fact, is not this whole question of taxation in its 
intricacies alien to the daily habit and thought 
of the school teacher; and is it not a part of the 
daily routine of the life of a lawyer in active 
Practice? Mav T cite a concrete illustration? In 
the town of Bedford City some years ago the 


town council, with no thought whatever of im- 
‘onduct, but with the best of intention, 
findins 4 surplns of about $1,800.00 in the school 
fund, diverted this amount to the general funds 


proper 
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of the municipality to be used for current ex- 
penses. Tlie town was at the time in need of 
money, and it was not questioned that this was 
a wise and lawfnl method of meeting the emer- 
gency. ‘This matter was brought to the attention 
of the writer, and the facts presented a distinct 
question of law, namely, whether or not munici- 
pal taxes levied and collected for school purposes 
can be diverted to other and general municipal 
purposes. Would it be contended that a lawyer- 
superintendent would be handicapped by virtue 
of the fact that he is a lawyer, in dealing with a 
proposition of this kind? Is it of no importance 
to the school system that a fund of $1,800.00, 
lost to the school board for a decade, should be 
recovered and directed to its legitimate channel? 
Would a teacher-superintendent be likely to grasp 
the situation thus presented, or be able to make a 
successful fight for the recovery of this fund? 

Mark you, we are not attacking the teacher- 
superintendent, we are merely seeking to vindi- 
cate the lawyer-superintendent, 

But we must be less discursive and pass rapidly 
to consider the remaining duties of a Division 
Superintendent. 


4th. He Supervises the Entire Official Organization of 

the County School System 

He must understand the organization and 
scope, and the duties of the County School Board, 
the School Trustee Electoral Board, the District 
School Boards—all the creatures of law and the 
subjects of legislation which would, and does, 
make a small code in itself. 

It would be surprising to the uninitiated to 
find how many and how intricate are the provi- 
sions of law as to the school system. This writer 
thinks they should be better correlated, more 
simplified, and better digested. But, as they 
stand, they must be understood. The trustees 
and school officers are nearly always laymen, and 
in most instances they lean like children upon 
the superintendent for advice and support. Is 
it possible that, in the consideration of all these 
laws, and in the discharge of the important rela- 
tions which the superintendent sustains to the 
school officers, a lawyer’s information, and a law- 
yer’s training, are useless ? 

Finally— 
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5th. He Must Supervise the S 
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Permit ine to submit in conclusion two brief 
statements: 

lirst, it follows from what has been said that | 
most cordially endorse the proposition that in or- 
dinary cases the superintendent should give js 


whole time to this work. I go further and s 


that any superintendent who is m any degree 
for the office not only should, but must, ex 


small counties, devote his whole time to his 


in order to ac omplish the best results. An l 


I be pardoned here for interpolating a personal 
word. Having chosen another field of act 
he supreme line of n \ endeavor, however 


ing and inviting are the duties of Divis S 


nerintendent (and thev are certainly bot 


r and inviting), the writer could not fo 


reasons devote his whole time to the work, and 
the: uti service that he can hope to render is 
during that formative yy riod while the r 

n 1 inadequate to comimand the entir 

if a competent official. When that time comes, 
the sooner the better, no citizen of t] 

on will extend a more cordial welcome 

oming superintendent than will the present 
cumbent. 

It further follows from what has be said 
that, if the Division Superintendent has 
perience as a teacher, having the other q 
tions. he is the hetter fitted for his work s 
account. But it likewise follows that, a ng 
to our standard, many men _ possessing 
cessary qualifications may still be availa 
the work, though they may never have taugit 


in their lives. 
to see the list of eligibles for 
the Division Superinten- 


school a day 


| do 


Important 


= 7 
not wish 


the work of 
dents of Schools restricted to that admirable and 
high-minded class of men who are doin: 

excellent work in the schools and some of w! 
would doubtless make excellent superintendents, 
but who would in many instances do mos 
less and inefficient work as Division Superintel 


dents of Schools. 


The only standard that I would set is the © 
lection, without prejudice and without itical 
influence, of the very best men obtainable, hat 
ing reference to the requirements and duties of 


the office. 
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” The SUPERINTENDENT MUST BE A TEACHER 
t | 
By L. N. SAVEDGE, Division Superintendent of Surry county 
lieve that the friends of education have — schools, but to be worth anything to the work and 
ith the keenest interest the several articles to his teachers lhe must know better than the 
e editorial on expert supervision which ap- — teachers themselves how to direct a school, organ- 
n the February number of Tur Virginia — ize, grade and classify it, and how to bring out 
\L OF Epucarion. the best that is in the pupils. 
first. but a long step, has been taken in The rural teachers of the State are now doing 
ection of expert supervision and any su- more than ever before to improve their condi- 
‘ n which is worthy of the name is expert, tions. which means the acquisition of power fo 
er it be of a school system, or of a railroad, do better work and they look to the superinten- 
ctory, or a farm. he happiness and suc- dent to be their leader and adviser to this end. 
( the coming generation is at stake and the No man who is not himself a teacher can be @ 
tnity of our great nation depends upon the — trainer of teachers, 
nee of our school system, which in its turn With the passage of the new law regarding the 
pon the qualifications of those who ad- appointment of the division superintendents the 
Its workings. We dare hot trifle longer people of Virginia with tlie utmost contidence 
wh a sacred charge. have placed upon our efficient State Board of 
to what these qualifications may consist of | Education a duty and responsibility which they 
has been said and perhaps no man may = may well execute with all the ability and fore- 
ss all of them, but it is agreed that the — sightedness with which thev are so well endowed. 
ntendent’s duties with reference to his ‘They are given the opportunity of doing for the 
ers demand that he himself be a teacher— people what they cannot do for themselves, and 
cessarily an ex-pedagogue, but profession- their experience as educators, their knowledge of 
, ompetent. Tle must have an accurate knowl- conditions in) Virginia, and their opportunity 
: if the work which he directs and in which — tor thorough investigation peculiarly fit them for 
ist lead, knowledge which comes of train- — the task. 
nd experience. It cannot now be a question of petitions and 
mnt e trained superintendent who gives all of — politics, if it has ever been so, and the wise ap- 
time to his work will find that there is much — plicant will not hamper himself in the future ad- 
I im to do inside as well as outside of the ‘ministration of his oflice by resort to these things. 
| rooms, and he should be as thoroughly at When a superintendent is progressive and seeks 
ein the one place as in the other. Especially io improve the conditions in his territory he is 
st is true now that we have a large number of — bound to run counter to the prejudices of some 
: iralized, graded schools growing up in every of the people and their long standing traditions. 
nm tv. These schools call for a class of super- He should be so unhampered that he can con- 
| n which none but the well qualified man can — tinue the work for the best interest of his schools 
and which, owing to the newness and im- without regard to prejudices and_ traditions. 
‘ance of this feature of the work, must be the This is the most important question which im- 
inediately confronts us and we believe that our 
cl he superintendent. if he knows how to be, is State Board will deal with it carefully and with 
" wer of help to the teachers of the rural wisdom. 
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SOME EXPRESSIONS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS REGARDING EXPERT 
SUPERVISION 


Superintendent Lewis H. Irving, of Amelia county, 
Va., writes: 

“IT do not expect the supervisors or trustees to 
make any increase in the pay of the superintendent 
of this county. I think it much better to join with 
some other county, and let the extra money be used 
in building and equipping schools. We are way be- 
hind in this respect, and I think that sanitary houses 
and equipment are more to be desired than having 
a superintendent for each county; am a strong be- 
liever in expert supervision, but think two weak 
counties ought to combine to get it, rather than 
shorten our already inadequate funds. Let us have 
a competent man giving half his time to each county, 
and good houses, desks, libraries, etc., rather than 
the best superintendent and bad houses, home-made 
benches and no libraries 

“After getting the good houses, then get a superin- 
tendent for the one county, so that he will be as near 
to and as well known by the people as it is possible 
for him to be.” 


Superintendent M. D. Hall, of Fairfax county, Va., 
writes: 

“T have read with much interest the address of Dr. 
Denny, delivered hefore the Newport News Confer- 
ence, and fully agree with him in the position he 
takes with respect to Virginia school supervision. 
That there should be a well defined educational and 
professional requirement for school superintendents, 
and that these officials should give their entire time 
to the discharge of the duties of the office, are propo- 
sitions so self-evident as hardly to admit of serious 
discussion. How can anv man lead in, and direct 
a work, about which he knows nothing? At least 
five years’ experience in the school-room, with ade- 
quate educational attainments and business ability 
should he insisted upon as indispensable qualifica- 
tions for him who seeks the office of Division Super- 
intendent of Schools in Virginia 

“The county school board of Fairfax county has 
already made, and the board of supervisors will, at 
the proper time, make such contributions to the 
salary of the Division Superintendent as will enable 
this official to devote his entire time to the duties 
of the office.” 





Musselman, Va., February 15, 1909. 

In view of the coming appointment of division 
superintendents of schools, the publication of the 
first three articles on “expert supervision” in the 
last issue of THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was 
timely and will no doubt be read with much interest 
by all who are interested in the prosperity of the 
schools of the State. 

It is true a number of our school people heard 
President Denny’s address at Newport News, but to 
have it and preserve it in print is better: for it is 
indeed replete with wisdom and truth. It may be 
contended by some that the standard set up for the 
school superintendent is too high, but in our humble 
judgment it is impossible to fix the standard too 
high. We should have a perfect model, and seek to 
work up to it whether we fail in attainment or not. 
But what I mainly wished to comment upon was the 
clear and concise article by our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Mr. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. It 
has been said that “Wisdom is that power of the 


mind of discerning what is the best thing to be done 
under given conditions and how to do it.” That Mr. 
Eggleston’s whole official course since his election 
to his present high position fully carries out the 
above definition of the term wisdom, no one can deny 
who has observed carefully his work as State Super. 
intendent of Schools. 

The State Board of Education has a difficult and 
responsible duty to perform in appointing district 
superintendents of schools, and for the good of the 
schools, as Mr. Eggleston says, the very best men, 
men equipped and trained for the work if possible, 
and also those who can and will devote their entire 
time to promoting the interest of the schools under 
their supervision, should be appointed. The great 
difficulty in selecting men for the appointments is 
going to be in ascertaining to a certainty their gen- 
eral fitness for the office. President Denny remarks 
that anpointment of schcol superintendents should be 
limited to persons having positive and defined qualifi- 
cations. Now so far as scholarship goes this may be 
easily followed, and also where one is already a 
school superintendent with his past record as a 
guide, mistakes will not often occur. 3ut we im- 
agine in some instances that the appointing power 
will have to pass upon a man with no official record 
as a school man. Of course, this applicant may pre- 
sent his diploma of graduation as to his scholarship 
which makes that part easy, but who can tell what 
is in the heart of man, whether he will pursue his 
work with zeal and interest. The spirit of the man 
toward his work will determine the character of 
that work. We are inclined to believe that the 
great difficulty in rendering the new law effective 
regarding the minimum salary of $900 a year for 
superintendents is going to be in the refusal of 
boards of supervisors in poor counties to supplement 
the salary, so as to bring it up to the required sum; 
in which cases the State Board will have to enlarge 
the school division to such proportions as to get the 
$900 required under the act. Should a superintend- 
ent be appointed to a division containing any more 
than 1,000 square miles, to cover this territory and 
visit the schools would take about all of his time 
and would leave but little time for office work. So 
it is wise, as Mr. Eggleston says, to carefully take in 
consideration the extent of territory to be covered 
as well as the number of schools to be visited. We 
are to be congratulated on our having some of our 
ablest and best men to make these appointments and 
to cope with these difficult matters. 

Dr. Robert Frazer’s most excellent article entitled 
“Expert Supervision the Paramount Issue,” also, like 
everything else he writes or says, is wise and good. 

The writer for the past twenty-eight years has 
been engaged jn school work in the rural schools 
of Virginia. and has long felt much discouraged over 
the slow progress of communities in which he 
lahored as a teacher remarking frequently that it 
would take another generation, before a decided 
advance could be seen. Now, he feels much gratified 
at the marked improvement in so many of our county 
schools and the surrounding communities, and con 
fidentiv believes that the improvement is just the 
beginning of better things and that to retrograde is 
now well nigh impossible. 

JAMES ASHBY, 
Supt. of Stafford and King George 
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Superintendent R. W. Fox, of King William county, 
Va., writing regarding expert supervision, says: 

“A great deal has been spoken and written on this 
subject, and many valuable thoughts have been ex- 
pressed; some of which, I heartily endorse. 

“| do not understand that those who have spoken 
and written on this subject, have meant to ignore or 
depreciate the efforts of any earnest, honest worker, 
but to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of all, 
and so direct these forces, as to perfect and fully 
develop the public school system of Virginia, espe- 
cially the rural districts of our State. 

“There is a condition among us that is appalling 
to every thinking mind, and that is the constant 
stream of population ever flowing from the country 
into the cities. Year by year the very flower of our 
people are leaving the old homes in the rural 
districts, and crowding into the cities, where they 
can have better advantages, and make more money. 
They come back now and then in the summer, when 
the country is green and fresh, to see the “Old 
Folks,” but these soon pass away, the homes go into 
other hands, and these young people are lost to the 
country forever. 

“We sometimes see a mechanic with a large family 
of bright children, move to town to give his chil- 
dren a good education, of which he has been deprived 
himself. He soon builds up a good trade, sends his 
children to the schools, where they do well, and by 
his success and the words of commendation they 
receive and deserve, tempt others to join the ranks 


young 
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of those who are leaving the rural districts, and 
add to the dissatisfaction of those who remain, who 
do not properly estimate or appreciate the blessings 
of country life. 

“Perhaps there is nothing that would do more to 
remedy this evil, than the improvement of our roads 
and schools, and these go hand-in-hand. Our people 
seem to be laboring faithfully, and doing all in their 
power to devise some plan by which the improve- 
ment of the former may be accomplished, and our 
State Board of Education seem to be putting forth 
their best efforts to render the latter more efficient, 
by improving our teaching force, by urging larger 
appropriations, and giving the schools the best super- 
vision possible. They have a difficult task before 
them, but I doubt not they will be equal te the situa- 
tion, and meet the issues fairly and squarely, and for 
the hest interest of the public schools of the State. 

“We need men well trained for the work, who 
understand the rural conditions, who are identified 
with the interests of the peopie; men of lofty ideals 
and strong personality, who can lead onward and 
upward, morally and mentally, to the highest and 
best that can be attained, and enlist heartily parent, 
teacher, child and people, in every movement for 
the moral and intellectual uplift of the community. 

“While no true man, T am sure, would be willing 
to stand in the way of the progress of his people, 
surely there is not a county or city in the State 
without some man, that stands for that which is 
truest and noblest and best.” 


The PHILOSOPHY of READING 


THirD PAPER 


By A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Principal Leigh School, Richmond, Virginia 


KIND OF READING 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams has said that an 
educated man is one in whom the imaginative 
faculties, the reasoning faculties, and the observ- 
ing faculties have’ all been properly and ade- 
quately developed—developed to such a degree 
that each becomes a usable tool for accomplish- 
ing the work in hand to do. A comparison shows 
in intimate kinship, if not an entire coincidence, 
between this conception of the purpose of edu- 
cation and that expressed by the first great mod- 
‘mn master of the scientific philosophy of educa- 
This three-fold develop- 
comes, in a very large degree, to us all 
As the bough is bent, so the 
I fully and firmly 


tion, Herbert Spencer. 
ment 
thro adi 

ch reading. 
tree will inevitably incline. 


believe that by far the most important, if not also 
the most delicate service teacher or parent can 
perform for children is to train them so that their 
sense of literary appreciation will keep pace with 





their physical growth; so that, as they develop 
physically, they will have an increasing thirst for 
that literature whose tendency is uplifting; so 
that they will never know the coarse and vulgar, 
or know it but to spurn it, but will drink continu- 
ally deeper draughts of the moral and spiritual 
of the world’s literature. The time must come in 
the life of each child when he will make the 
choices in life for himself. It is important, 
therefore, that he should have discrimination of 
judgment, poise of mind, high ideals and an 
abundance of rich experience in his acquaintance 
with some of the good reading of the world, when 
either preference or necessity presents to him a 
choice. Good reading and a fixed reading habit 
will be to him a spiritual tonic, refreshing, in- 
spiring, and lending a subtle potency to the very 
substratum of character. It will give him also, 


by and by, the strong strategic point of broad 


and prophetic intelligence that can discern the 
remote consequences of proposed lines of conduct, 
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so that the will may stamp its seal of approval 
over the 


upon the right and set its veto power 
wrong. The cultivation thus by slow degrees of 
» literar vill ultimately produce that bal 
ance of ( ; quiescence of the emotions 
prevalence of right con 
duct and t Q d science. When the higher 
emotions eousness is triumph 
ant, and t ( ns are either suppressed 
O} ( dd \ nds pleasure in lit- 
erarv, Ss ursuits is in little 
ner t pervert and de 
J ! 

It is desirable to post 
one d of good litera- 
‘ed the technique of 
reading Loft e held before him 

ery wa Vy pictures, 
\ er In conversations, 
{ itever is do} 

mld some 

ition and a c 
1 } ndencies ly S 
ley d has entered 
schoo t al ne at home toward 
fixi : ( I) tories, fairy stories, 
-plendid s wems may be re 
cited « Sul i . \lemory rems may ly 
learned s good and meets him 
on IS own nterest and is suited To his 
intelligen: bE not 4 e withheld. And-on 
his entrance Lo Ss () I tea eT has at once 
© OnnorTt nd supplement this 
line of 

In addition to t rreat value it has in fixing 
Vis Ideals ar ceiving him from the very start a 
taste for the best the world furnishes. the teacher 


readily thereby gain the pupil’s 


will 


confidence 


the more 


and svmpathvy. For this reason she 


will he all the better equipped for extending her 
influence in this 
And the pu 


state of creat receptivity and buoyancy. 


na other directions over him. 


pil’s mind itself will always be ina 


The distractions and annoyance of discipline 


certainly decrease, if they do not vanish, when 


education not alone in reading, but in every 
studv deemed necessary to train the child for 
‘complete living, is presented to the child—or 


rather drawn from him 


—by a process which con- 





hecause based as far 
as practicable Not 
does the teacher gain continually fresh in- 


interest 
his own experience. 


stantly excites his 


upon 


only 


spirations \ seeing spirited fructification in the 


ind, hut the added powers which come to 


clnid’s n 


frequ nt practice of these si pie 


. 
Mn throuen 


arts will enable the child to choose instinct 


and discriminatingly for himself that whi 
ood. Thus <s led toward independence and 
danced judgment. and is ultimately enabled 
econ selT-Teae he 
Whateve mi ( said about directing the 
ehild 4 ‘eclation through = st S. 
ss ory gems, ineuleatin 
0 i dj { the bad, this can never | 
done effect v bv a teacher who is herse!] 
void « tera preciation. She must 
! \ Ss spirit of whatever s 
= SI not expect a child 
eant unless she appreciate 
metic fren herefore oadl neaking 
n results nd upon the literan 
ent of 1 { he nd her own enthusiasti 
reciation of the ethical spiritual in bot 
nd Jit 1" Lavine aside the benefit of 
lt hest e out of scho 
Tea n 7 aU her pupils is in the 1 ‘ 
r the 1 s These will, censcioush 
Msc g | lirect her tea mine, ‘Not how 
ut hor %~OKS Vou have, savs Sene 
f wort! Finally, Miss Arnold. strikes 
root of the matter when she savs: “The t 
vho would ile her pupils in the fields of lit- 
erature, must herself frequent the paths in which 
she desir their feet to tread.” 
READING—FIRST LESSONS 
[ prefer the phrase learning to love reading to 
learning to read. The former suggests the whole 


-piritual light of literature. T hardly think of more 
than the technical, mechanical art when T hear the 
latter. T picture a well-rounded, sympathetic, full 
life when T recall anv of my friends who love t 
read: whereas T recognize in those who only know 
how to read a hindered, halting, unsteady empti 
ness of life. This speaks sometimes of wnit- 
proved opportunities, but often also, I fear. of 1 


lack of knowledge on the part of teachers as 











w to cultivate in small children that taste for 
od reading which is the supreme object in 
whing it. 

It is well at the threshold of the child’s career 
school for the teacher not merely to discover 
degree of expansion and readiness of recep- 
ty of his mind and his experiences, but to 

stock also of her own state of preparedness 


r the duties about to be assumed. To sean the 


ulties she once met in reading; to make 
note of the wavs in which they were met; 


elgh, in tl 


g ¢ light of her experience as a pu- 
the value of these wavs; to marshal before 
ind a complete analysis of her experiences 
mer vears as puptl and teacher:—in view 
these to plan definitely an order of train- 
vill add much preliminary strength and con- 

e in her first tasks. 
the initiatory stages and even on its formal 
learning to read involves not only word and 
recognition, but some definite comprehen- 
of the meaning and some ability to give the 
ning to others in oral expression. And this 
s not take note of the finally supreme result 
en for—that of inculeating a lasting love for 
ling and a consequent ability for fuller in- 
retation—save in so far as it is preparation 
The child must learn whole words at sight. and 
must know their component parts, not as let- 
but as sounds. He must also learn as a 
ole the meaning of combinations of words into 


;] 4 
e sentences, 


These sentences should always 
rmonize with his previous experiences and re- 
force them, and be re-enforced by them. The 
ughts should be further intensified by any con- 
te suggestions of it by objects the teacher can 

hy stories told to the children or by them: 
pictures: by whatever means the child may 
The form of 
nele sight words should be carefully noted and 


ve opportunity for expression. 


strated thus objectively or otherwise con- 

etely. And the elements of other words should 
frequently sounded by the children in pho- 

etic drills, 

The child must also be led into a little ae- 
aintance with pronunciation so as to be able to 


? 


pronounce the new words as they are introduced, 


but care must be taken that the teacher do not 
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construe facility of pronunciation as reading. In 
fact she should always be on the alert lest any of 
the mechenical devices used as aids obscure the 
high purpose of real reading. Here is a great 
danger and many teachers fall into the grievous 
error of being teo well pleased with a mastery of 
the mechanical devices used as first steps and as 
helps only. Often the content is too greatly sac- 
rificed. The shadow must not over-shadow the 
substance. Predominant must always be the 
thought of training the powers of mental vision, 
<0 that the child may take hold, through words, 
of things unseen. 

These plans in beginning the instruction in the 
art of reading are in full harmony with the gen- 
eral principles of education hitherto laid down. 
The building of words and word-thoughts, of 
sentences and sentence-thoughts, of letter-sounds 
through the aid of such objects or memories as 
the child has already within the range of his ex- 
perience and observation, readily produces that 
attitude of easy friendship, comradeship and con- 
fidence between teacher and pupil which is the 
true atmosphere of the school room and which 
is the only atmosphere in which wholesome and 
natural teaching and learning can’ thrive. 

The early establishment of this spirit of good 
will and sympathy at once insures an entrance 
into the child’s thoughts. And this is absolutely 
With this feeling of 


elasticity and freedom and perfect harmony pre- 


indispensable for suecess. 


valent in the school room, the decreed exercises 
will not be so meaningless and purposeless to the 
children, nor will they so easily degenerate into 
empty formalisms. Grown up people work under 
their employers with infinitely more interest, zest 
and intelligence, if they see the bearing of their 
work. We may well take our cue in training 
children from this easily observed fact in business 
life. It is well all along to explain to the chil- 
dren, to the fullest extent of their comprelension, 
the purpose of whatever is done that might other- 
wise seem to them irksome. Miss Arnold says: 
“To arouse desire and awaken conscious motive is 
the teacher’s most important work, and in teach- 
ing reading it should receive first consideration.” 

As a means of awakening this conscious desire 
to read, besides the devices hitherto mentioned, 


is the practice of having the teacher write on the 
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board 


whispere lL to 


which have been 


several children, and 


words and. sentences 


her by the 
then calling an older child from another room 
to interpret the secret. 
Children are tond of acrosties. Any device 
which partakes of the puzzle nature will likely 
appeal to the interest of the child. Also the fact 
that aid is solicited from a fellow pupil inspires 


not only the 
the class with 


pupil himself with confidence, but 
freedom of expression and mental 
buoyancy which will ever keep them on the alert. 
This should be 


class 


done frequently, until in fact the 


becomes ambitious to solve unaided these 


word and sentence secrets. By some such plan the 
child will the sooner have some sense of immedi- 


ate achievement and will find his achievements 


pleasurable—bothi quite necessary experiences for 
him in his first lessons especially, 

In all these attempts to launch the child into 
his first perceptions, let the teacher make haste 
slowly. Let infinite patience and sympathy and 
tenderness possess her. Let her be far removed 
from dogmatism or iconoclasm. Let her not ex- 
pect too great progress, nor be discouraged if it 
seems too little. Only through frequent stumb- 
ling does the’ child finally learn to walk; and 
through frequent blundering will he learn to read. 

Teachers often fall into the error of under- 
estimating the abilitv of their children. I have 
seen this frequently illustrated by the pupil’s 
turning the laugh on his teacher because of her 
constant dwelling 
instead of 


upon the simplest principles 
child the resultant food 
he craves end for which he is prepared. .Obser- 
vation of the power of the children 
should have a reflex action upon the teacher, and 
should supply her with accurate data as to the 
impressions she has made and as to the future 
needs of her pupils. 


giving the 


2rowing 


Furthermore, teachers often have a misconcep- 
tion of both kind of knowledce 
which naturally fits into the minds of children. 
It is because they have not been sufficiently ob- 
servant, or have heen too careless to make the re- 
quisite tests. 


the order and 


An accurate apprehension requires 
close observation. My experience with teachers 
has been that their real ability to develop the 
minds and characters of children is largelv deter- 


mined by their hahits of observation of their 





smallest concerns. The little things in life count 
Applying the general statement as to the 
a test will prove 


more readily learn 


most. 
order of knowledge to reading, 
that the average child will 
such words as boy, girl, run, apple, ball, Kate, 
James, kitty, love than he will and, but, for, 
a, at, on, is, two, too. hat is to say, words are 
by no means comprehensible to a child, nor com- 
prehended hy him, in proportion to their length; 
but are comprehended largely in proportion to 
their thought-giving and thought-developing prop- 
erties. The meaningful words count most and— 
within limits of course—are most easily learned 
and retained. Such words as express action, as 
are capable of illustration in some way,—by pre- 
senting the object, by exhibiting the action, by 
telling a story, by showing a picture,—these | 
would eall life-words, and these I would first pre- 
sent to the child. 

Bear in mind that these words should be con- 
stantly put in whole sentences from the very first; 
these’ sentences should be carefully made up by 
the teacher and should come alike from the chil- 
dren, and drills on the individual words, apart 
from the sentences, should be frequent, the lat- 
ter exercises aided (after a working vocabulary 
of some seventy-five or eighty words has been aec- 
quired), of course, by constant phonetic drills. 

After the child has thus mastered from seventy- 
five to one hundred words, let him put in groups 
those that sound alike. He will like the puzzle 
feature of this. When the lists are ready, select 
a good one and copy it on the board. Then call 
for volunteers to increase each list and see how 
many new words the children have taught them- 
selves in a single recitation. Thus constantly 
grouping words by sound teaches the child that 
one word serves as a key to many others. He is 
now ready to take up the study of the sound units. 

The child should not, however, be rushed into 
phonetics till he has experienced his first joys 
of real reading and has gained some facility in 
If pho- 
netics is postponed till these first results are at- 
tained, the child will see some raison d'etre of 
word sounds, and will have greater pleasure and 


I quote with approval 


correctly grouping word-lists by sound. 


profit in making them. 


from Miss Arnold: “To hear, to repeat, to com- 
P 
pare, to distinguish sounds, should be the order 








the instruction.” I insist upon exact repeti- 
n and distinct articulation, not of course by 
commands, but through those gentle arts which 
tie teacher’s ingenuity has cultivated and which 
r tactfulness suggests. Better say to a child, 
“Sallie could not quite hear what you said,” than 
with the slightest harshness command him to pro- 
nounce distinctly. As suggested, it is desirable 
that the repetition begin with whole sentences. 
And the teacher should be very careful that her 
. own pronunciation is clear and accurate. 
, In learning the letter-sounds, a good plan is to 
write on separate cards as many life-words stud- 
ied as there are pupils. Let each word have a 
different initial letter. Give each child two cards 
a day till each child has had all the cards. In 
this way all the children have learned all the 
sound units in thirteen days. The blend sounds 
should net, of course, be attempted yet. As 
soon as the child has fairly mastered the sounds 
‘ the individual letters from the initials of the 
words thus employed, he is prepared to analyze 
into their sound units. The study of sounds, thus 
inaugurated, should continue through six or seven 
school years, the obscured sounds and blend sounds 


Ss 


being taken up according to the progress of the 
And all along the pupils should be con- 
stantly drilled in the practice of making lists of 
similarly sounded words, as previously suggested. 
Self-help is thus promoted and an early realiza- 
tion of advancement is secured. 

At the beginning of the third year diacritical 
irks should be studied so as to give the pupil 
help in mastering new words and prepare him for 
consulting the dictionary, which should become a 
habit with him when he is ready for grammar 
But the teacher is reminded that dia- 
critical marks are of no value as such. They are 
merely aids to pronunciation and their mastery 


pupils. 


mM 


erades, 
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and use are desirable only in so far as they prove 
heipiul to this end. 

}do not encourage guess-work in the children 
in their efforts to pronounce new words. If they 
hesitate, refer then: to their type-word and se- 
cure all the effort possible from them, remember- 
ing always that any conquest he is thus enabled 
to make for himself gives him added strength and 


power. Turn to a page not familiar to your chil- 
dren and have them hunt for new words begin- 


ning with a given sound and see the gratifying re- 
sults. The frequent repetition of this device will 
make them more and more accurate and profi- 
cient. 

On the contrary also, let the teacher pick out 
new words and ask the children to what key- 
word they are severally referable. Give the chil- 
dren the key-word cards. Play this game: Let 
the teacher write a new word on the board; say 
to the children, “I want the child who has the 
key-word to this word on the board to stand up.” 
Tn this way you keep every child on the alert. 

Of course there are many words in the lan- 
guage which are not referable to the phonetic 
law. They are hybrids. Such are best 
learned as sight-words. Examples of these are 
through, physique. Children meet their worst 
enemy, perhaps, in words which are prenounced 
alike, but spelled differently; as, there and their. 
Such difficulties had better be postponed till the 
children have mastered all the simple sounds, and 
then should be attacked in connection with the 
spelling rather than the reading lesson. The com- 
plete mastery of the difficulties presented by this 
class of words can hardly be expected during his 
whole school course. If attained at all, it must 
be only after patient toil, close observation and 
wide experience in the world of books. 


words 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


‘Modern education is indebted to Froebel for 
's conception of it as a developing process. The 
| is no longer considered a passive vessel into 


Srconp ParER 


By ALICE N. PARKER, Principal of Kindergarten Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


whom the teacher pours information, or a mem- 
ory machine, learning by heart pages of text- 
books which were neither explained, nor related 
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in his mind to anything else: but a creature of 
powers and talents which are only developed and 


expanded through being incited to activity, just 


as the hod orTOWS by means of exercise. Froebel 
used the simile of the seed; lying latent in it 


the whole tree or plant 


Given the right soil and en- 


are the possibilities of 
with its many ports. 
vironment, the proper amount of rain and sun, it 
comes to perfection—but by its own efforts. In 
other words. it must do its own growing, For 
this he called 


child oar ne. Wie aning 


his educational svstem the 


reason 
that the teacher has merely 


gardeners work to do, seeing that environment is 


right, that proper 


mental and moral nourishment 


is given. pruning, euiding, stimulating to effort, 


alowing the child to unfold normally and natur 


ally his latent possibilities. The true kindergart- 
ner does not impart information. She tries to 
stimulate the children to finding it out for them- 
selves. Instead of telling, she asks suggestive 
questions which incite the child to do his own 
thinking. Learning facts is merely incidental in 
the kindergarten. There is time enough for that 
when the child begins school-life proper. The 
important thing at this age is that the child’s 
mental mwers should be tended, exercised and 
brought under control before he reaches the age 
for forma! educetion. With this preparation he 
should learn more quickly and easily than the 
child who has been without it. The child counis 
the faces, corners and, edges of his cube. not that 
he mav finally memorize 6 faces, 8 corners, 12 
edges, but that he may have the mental exercise 


findine and counting the parts. and that 3 


As 


Memory 


of 


times | edo = make 1? edoes, soon as these 


facts | matter of their edueca- 


I 


tional val oO Ss and THeY should he dropped 
ri 


field of 


TONE 


for some new discovery. 


used in the kindergarten known 


technically as “gifts and occupations” is intended 
(a) to logieal thinking, (b) 


to stimulate the ehild 


tp 


to self-expression VY to develop origin- 


fis te 


ality. rial which is capable 


To t] is end it is mate 
of being transformed and combined and re-com- 


in an infinite varietv of wavs. so that the 
1 


bined 
child 


But the child also does prescribed work in which 


may change it according to his own ideas. 


concentration and 
The art of the kinder- 


his powers of observation, 


thinking are stimulated. 
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gartner consists in leading the child of his own 
will, and through interest to follow and develop 
the thought in her mind. ‘Through this pre- 
scribed use of the material the child learns muc)) 
of form, number, measurement, color, the use of 
hands as well as head, the possibilities in ma- 
terial, his own power to attack and transform it. 
and confidence m his own ability to accomplish 
if he makes the effort. 

At the time of the Paris Exposition the pri- 
Mass., were asked to 


mary teachers of Boston, 


write their opinions of kindergarten trained 


children for the Monograph on the kindergarten, 


which appeared among the other articles on edu- 


cation. ‘The following is a short summary of the 
contents of these letters as regards the mental | 
characteristics of children trained in the kinder ; 
varten compared with those who had not had this 
training: 
“A greater general activity of mind, quicker 
comprehension, a more receptive mental attitude, 
ereater logical power, greater concentration, more 
imagination, greatly increased powers of observa- : 
tion and expression, quicker recognition of like- 
nesses, differences and relations, greater love for : 
the beautiful, and visibly increased originalit) “ 
and creative power.” “ 
“The normal child who has had a_ thorough 
kindergarten training does rapidly, and with 
ease, understanding and appreciation what the 
normal child without this training does slowly 
and with diffieultv.” 
Side by side, with the mental development of 
the child goes the moral training, which is 4 
vreat part of kindergarten work. This mora! 
training comes largely through the social contact 
with the other children. From the small eircle 
of the family, where, perhaps, the child has been lap 


petted and made much of, till he naturally fee's 


as if the world revolved around him, he comes 
suddenly inte a comparatively large commun 


composed of other small egotists all in varying \e- 


erees of the same frame of mind. In order to 


the 
there has to be a law governing this communitv 


he respected and obeyed 


avoid conflicts which would otherwise ari-e 


and one which must 


This law is simply the Golden 


” | 


all its members. 


Rule, “to do unto others as vou would be done | 


—mutual consideration and respect for the rig!:'s 








vei 


| 


thers. 
by contact with numbers of others. 


ch, market, 


loing in solemn earnest. 


A lesson which can be well learned 


e first seven years of the child’s life are the 


when he is most easily molded by the ex- 


and influence of those about him. He 


es keenly all that goes on his little world 


mitates it; playing mother, father working, 
train, ete., and making himseif 
in act out all the parts which his elders 
To him, it is also 
-t, for by reproducing life he is finding 
hout it and taking his part in it, in the 
which is possible at his age. For the 
himself to be the person or 
Thus his play be- 
What the 


\ ay 


wing he feels 


he imitates in his play. 


; educative in a high degree. 


| does repeatedly at length becomes habit and 


fibre of his thought and acts: habit 
makes the man 


n the 
‘s character and character 
man. 

nizing that play is the natural function 
child, the kindergarten strives to build up 
iracter through directed plav—the expres- 
which it is wise for the child 
In his games he learns to give up to 


thoughtful, 


experience 
itate. 
TO he 


courteous, considerate. 


7+ 3= 











6+ 2= 





4+ 2= 
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this is prepared to live well with his fellow-be- 
ings when the play stage has been passed and life 
In fact, this little kinder- 
garten community is a world and life in minia- 
ture, and through its plays, stories and talks the 
child and the ideals 
should govern his relationships to his fellow-be- 


begins in real earnest. 


learns assimilates which 


ings in family, as a member of society, as a Citi- 
zen of city, state or country and as a member of 
family, the Too often children 
play those things which are injurious to char- 


God’s Church. 


acter, for play they will, and indiscriminately 
whatever comes within sight or hearing. 


made a fac- 
great 


In recognizing that play could be 


tor in education, Froebel showed his su- 


and made of school 

place where the child could do what he naturally 
likes to do, instead of being forced into distaste- 
ful pursuits and discipline. 


periority as an educator 


The child loves to 
to do things with his hands, to play, 
stories, 


he active, 


to hear to sing. Through these natural 
means the kindergarten strives to develop the 
child physically, mentally and di- 
rect thought will, to overcome the 
child’s inherited and acquired defects, mental 


and moral by stimulating him to effort, to self-con- 


morally—to 


feeling, and 


|. to respect the rights of others, to “play trol, and bv filling his mind and heart with ideals 
* to he honest and just. He learns to play which he ean safely imitate and make over into 
ith other children. The child who does _ himself. 
PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 
(Continued from February) 
By RUTH O. DYER, Head of Normal Department, High School, Gate City, Va. 
are a few drills T have found very popu- In the first device the children are asked who 
ong mv little people. among them have a little baby brother or sister 


| oad ( 

4+ 3 | 
- 5+ 3 | 
| 4+4 | 
Q2+2 | 
6+ 2 | 
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at home. The majority are quite likely to re- 
spond. Then they are so glad to help the little 
baby to climb the steps. Each combination read 
and the answer correctly given means a step 
climbed. 

The second device represents a ladder and all 
will be glad to try to climb up and then down 
again. After the children have heard the story of 
the crow and the pitcher the third device can be 


pr ee 
~~ at] 
: a3 
8+2 
i+3 
ae 
AN 4+3 


6+2 
S7 +I 


effectively used. The numbers tv the right repre- 
sent the stones which the crow desires to put in 
the pitcher in order to raise the water. The spirit 
of helpfulness can be appealed to and each little 
one will help the poor crow to get the water. 




















The fourth device is the well known fish pond 
which every teacher has doubtless used. While 
the fifth may be used in the first spring days when 
kite flying is in favor. The child who can read 
and give the answers correctly from the bottom 
to the top has been successful in flying the kite 
the highest. 


ih 





NY 


OUWUDDOONO 





WuUWO AN W fo 


The sixth device is especially arranged for a 
drill in multiplication. The little bird whose 





teacher points first to the bird and then to the 


grapes, the child gives the product. 


UUANOMWO 
HHttt+44 
(whoW to—W A 





The seventh and last device appeals to the chil- 
dren when they are asked if they do not want to 





——-. tee bed dee 


Ss ef = => met 20 








the 
the 


it to 


play Hiawatha and shoot an arrow. The numbers 
to the right are the arrows and each child will be 
glad to shoot them as quickly as possible. 

Before leaving this subject of primary number 
there is another point on which I wish to touch. 
It comes later than this first year work, but can 
well be touched on here. There is usually a little 
confusion when children begin to write numbers 
occupying three places, hundreds, tens, and units. 
Some children find much difficulty in writing 
numbers in columns so as to place tens under 
tens, and so on. A good device to overcome this 
is made by drawing a house on the blackboard 
with three rooms shown. There is one very large 
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room, a second room one-tenth as large as the 
first, and a third room one-tenth as large as the 
second. The first is Mr. Hundred’s room, the 
second, Mr. Ten’s, and the third Mr. Unit’s room. 
Now as numbers are given out you must write the 
right ones in the right room. When 986 is given, 
the 9 is placed in the hundred column, the 8 in 
ten column, and the 6 in units. Now when we 
write 27, there are no hundreds. Mr. Hundred 
has gone away, and he is such a large man that 
every one knows when he is away, so we will not 
put anything there to show it, but when a Ten or 
Unit is away we must put a zero there to show it. 


OUTLINE FOR NATURE STUDY 


By SARAH J. WALTER, Hampton, Va. 


The educational advancement in the State of 
Virginia is without precedent and the time has 
come in this State when a united and persistent 
effort should be made to better conditions of the 
rural schools, as to buildings, and school grounds. 
There is no one so well qualified to lead in this 
work as the teacher of the rural school. 

‘he nature study movement has as its central 
motive the betterment of the child. The child 
is entitled to a knowledge of the beautiful, and 
it is within the power of the teacher to see that 
he receives the opportunity of not only catching 
a glimpse of the world of life and beauty around 
him that makes his life worth the living, but 
that he may feel its influence and know its pleas- 
ures. The contact with nature gives an oppor- 
tunity for the culture of the emotions and devel- 
opment of the aesthetic taste. 

In suggesting materials for the nature exhibit 


from the rural schools, it is intended that the 
teacher shall make selections adapted to the spe- 
cial school and determined by the materials ob- 
tainable in the immediate vicinity of the school. 


The children should be encouraged to do vol- 
untary work in collecting, arranging, and out-of- 
school observation. 

\Iuch of language, geography, and drawing 
have their best impulse in observation work and 
personal investigation. Nowhere can be found a 


better opportunity for the study of the mother- 
tongue than that which lies in the description of 
what has been actually seen. Some of the finest 
thoughts will be suggested to the child in this 
study of plant and animal life, by the beauty and 
harmony everywhere at hand, and the wonderful 
adaptation to environment. 

The following kinds of work are presented to 
the rural teachers to serve as a basis for the pre- 
paration of exhibits from one-room schools: 


1. A photograph of the school grounds before 
flowers, shrubbery, vines and trees have been 
planted, and another photograph of the same 
grounds after ornamental work has been done. 

School grounds now unsightly may be made 
beautiful by means of ornamental flower beds, 
vines over unsightly places, trees for shade and 
beauty, and bird boxes to attract the birds. Here 
may be found excellent material for nature work 
—drawing from nature, written description of 
species, and personal observation of plant life. 
No amount of inside work can take the place of 
individual observation of the wonders of plant 
life in its true environment. It is far better that 
the children should do the beautifying of the 
grounds; they will enjoy them more if the im- 
provements are the result of their own work. 

2. Individual descriptions of six native trees of 
the vicinity. The descriptions should be accom- 
panied by specimens of the leaves, blossoms, fruit, 
bark, wood and resinous or other products. The 
parts should be mounted on stiff card board and 
correctly labeled. 

There is no school in the country districts 
which might not have at slight expense of time 
and labor an interesting collection of the native 
woods of the vicinity. The specimens should be 
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prepared by having o1 r more faces planed and 
polished to s the rain of the wood, and one 
face planed <¢ and left in its natural color. 

>. Original : | ndependent work by _ three 
pupils with on nt, aS a fern, aster, or an ani- 
mal, as a bird f fis] 

rhe work yuld resent the following: a. 
Written ¢ I I nted imens or 
drawings « \ poem or myth related 
to the ribed Example: The Song 
Sparrow ry Dyke, Arachne, Ceres. 

eo rs oO hool garden. The 
paper: t different phases of the gar- 


den wor 


5. A set ] than forty pieces showing 
the correl: i tween language, draw 


SUPERINTENDENT F. H. 
By W. P. TAMS, 


Smith, 


Mr. F. H. 


Jr., is the son of t te Major General Francis 


Hl. Smith, of Vireimia, distinguished graduate 
of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, wl s the founder of and for over fifty 
years, t ‘ rintenden of the 


Military Institute at Lexington. Mr. F. H. 


Virginia 


Smith, Jr. was educated at this school and 
graduates 1 the head of his class in 
1269. The Board of Visitors of the Institute 


immediate lected him to the position of Adju- 


tant of the Post, and later Assistant Professor of 
Mather h of which pos 
filled to 1s » he resioned. For the 


17 


itions he ably 
s8eS- 


Iso 1 1893 taught mathematies in 


the Wy figh Schools, resigning there- 
fi f the Lexington Acad- 
emy, ned until the close of the ses- 
sion of 
For tl ns of 1900-01 and 1901-02 he 
] ] 


hools, re 


Hich Scl 


signing to t the position of superintendent 


ips 


of { St Lr? S is, to which he was 
elected in June, 1902, and re-elected for four 
ve n 1905. Jt will thus appear that with the 
excention of t vears Mr. Smith’s whole life has 
been ck se of education. 

His first important work in the Staunton 
schools was in rranging the course of studies 


so as to reduce the school period from 14 to 11 
years; and in doing this, he nevertheless mapped 
out a more complete and useful course, and thus 


1 ¢ 


raised the standard of the schools. 


The work must cover at 
continuous, consecutive 
work, if possible, upon 


ing, and nature subjects. 
least three months of 
work. Note: Base this 
the State Nature Course. 

6. A set of color representations including the 
largest number of plants studied. 

7. The best home garden from the stand? nt 
of financial returns. The written description of the 
ind its products to be accompanied |} 


ya 
of the money returns or the equivalent 


arden 
statement 
in value if the products were used in the home. 
8. Twel\ best maps of Virginia, showing the 
location of flora and economie timber trees. 
J. A set of papers (not less than ten), upon 
domestic animals owned or cared for by the writ- 


veral papers, 


SMITH, of STAUNTON 


Staunton, Va. 


Knowing that the suecess of the schools was in 


a very large meastire dependent upon the efficient 
work done by the teachers, the superintendent his 
weekly meetings of the latter, where a very com- 
prehensive course of studies is prosecuted under 
his supervision, and they thus become better qual- 
ified to do their work. And as a result of the 
thorough training furnished by the Staunton 


Public Schools, its graduates have taken high 
stands in the schools and colleges they afterwards 
To 
attend 


As an illustration of Mr. Smith’s work as a 
disciplinarian, I might add that with over 1,200 
children in the schools, one may go through the 
buildings at any hour of the school day, and he 
impressed with the perpetual quiet, and 


which the 


will be 


the orderly and thorough manner in 


Oo 


schoois are conducted. It is also pleasant to 


note that the parents as well as the children 


ill accord with the superintendent ; 
es 


they realize that while he is a thorough discipli- 


narian, requiring all teachers, as well as scholars, 


to the letter all rules that have been 


adopted for the government of the schools, he is 


also a sympathetic and just man who can always 


e relied on for 


assistance, whenever he can con- 
scientiously extend it. 
or girl graduating from th 


The average boy 0 
Staunton Publie Schools to-day is better eqilp- 
ped to overcome the difficulties to be foun: 12 
a business or professional career than was tlie 
‘S 


case with many college graduates of twenty years 


W. P. T. 


220. 


od 
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January number of THE JouRNAL, we 
‘tention to certain counties which had 
ribed to Tre Journat. The counties 
ndria, Fairfax, Clarke, York and Bath, 
re mentioned as having less than six 
rs, have since then had their subscrip- 
‘s considerably increased, and we wish to 
ose who have secured these subscrip- 
ns, for the interest which they have taken in 
Tie Jourwat. 
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We have also received a number of new sub- 
scribers from Rockingham, Grayson, Louisa and 
Prince George counties, for which we are very 
grateful. We hope soon to be able to report other 
subscribers from other parts of Virginia. Let us 
all work together to increase the subscription list 
of Tie Journa in all parts of the State. 





We publish in this issue a number of com- 
ments on the ariicles in the February JourNaL 
relating to expert supervision. Some of these 
are from superintendents in the State. We are 
glad to see that the superintendents on a whole 
approve of every step for the advancement of 
the schools and that they are ready to fall in 
with every movement for “efficient supervision,” as 
one superintendent has so aptly put it. Virginia 
is about to enter upon its greatest educational 
era in which the superintendents are going to 
play an important part. But it is not to be for- 
gotten that, after all, the efficiency of our school 
system depends upon the teachers themselves, and 
as we have repeatedly said in Tire Journat, the 
teachers must be prepared for the new conditions. 
They must be earnest and sincere, deeply inter- 
ested in their work as well as thoroughly pre- 
pared in scholarship, It is to be hoped that no 
teacher will ignore the opportunity the State of- 
fers of attending summer schools. We call at- 
tention to the advertisements of three summer 
schools jn this issue: the Summer School of the 
University of Virginia, the Seaside Normal to be 
held near Virginia Beach, and the Summer School 
of the South at Knoxville, Tenn. These schools 
offer great advantages, and teachers ill-prepared 
cannot afford to neglect them, while teachers well 
prepared will receive at these schools inspirational 
lessons that wil! be of good service to them in 
their school work. We shall announce other sum- 
mer schools later, for the State Department of 
Education will have as great a number in the 
State this year as it had last. 





We call special attention to the regulations for 
the State examfnations which are printed in this 


number of THE JourNnat. Teachers will note 


that they may divide examinations provided they 
We also think that 


attend a summer institute. 
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the feature which allows teachers to pursue the 
reading circle course and to stand examination 
on two subjects for their first grade certificate is 
excellent. 





The State Department of Health has just is- 
sued a special number of its Bulletin devoted ex- 
clusively to the question of School Hygiene. This 
Bulletin will be sent to every public school teacher 
in the State. 

Some months ago, Governor Swanson requested 
the Department to prepare a Bulletin on School 
Hygiene, in view of the great stress now being 
laid on this subject in all sections of the country. 
The request of the Governor was promptly taken 
up, and the Bulletin issued March ist contains 
articles on all important aspects of School Hygi- 
ene. Mr. Chas. G. Maphis, President of the State 
Board of School Examiners, wrote upon request 
an article on “Sanitary School Buildings and 
Grounds.” ‘This article discusses the question of 
building, ventilating and heating schools, and is 
illustrated with a number of diagrams and plans. 

“The Care of the School-Children’s Eyes” is 
explained by Prof. W. H. Heck of the University 
of Virginia, with to the 
teachers on the method of preserving the eye- 


concise instructions 
sight of the pupils. 

Another important article is on “The Relation 
of the Schools to Communicable Diseases.” This 
is a subject of very great importance, as the 
spreading of disease through schools is a grave 
problem in many communities. The Health De- 
partment gives directions to the teachers for the 
detection of these diseases, and explains the va- 
rious measures necessary to prevent their spread. 
This article is accompanied by a chart, showing 
the period of illness and the time of recovery for 
patients suffering from these diseases. 

Like all other Bulletins of the Health Depart- 
ment, this number is sent free of charge to all re- 
questing it. The mailing list of the Bulletin in- 
cludes thousands of names, and the Health De- 
partment is constantly receiving requests for back 
numbers. 





We notice an interesting article in the War- 
ren Sentinel published at Front Royal, Va., by 


Professor J. W. Huffington, principal of Front 
Royal schools, on “The Interest of Parents of 
Front Royal in their Children.” It gives an a. 
count of a meeting of a patron’s club in which 
it was clearly shown that the patrons are desiring 
sympathy on the part of the teacher for the child 
entrusted to his care, and honesty on the part 
of the teacher towards the child in all his deal. 
ings so that no question of partiality may be 
raised. Of special importance is the fact tha 
patrons pledged themselves to make an effort t 
get into the schools all children of school age wio 
do not now attend. It is a great misfortune that 
sc many children who ought to be at school are 
not and we are glad that the Front Royal people 
are looking into this matter. Of special interest 
was the report of Professor Crawford Bounds of 
the work being done at the Front Royal hig! 
school, in the normal and commercial depuart- 
ments. Under the influence of wide-awake teach- 
ers, interest is being manifested in the schools ty 
the progressive citizens of Front Royal. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Professor Ormond Stone, of the University of 
Virginia, Vice-President of State Teachers’ Ass0- 
ciation for the 7th Congressional District, and 
Principal J. D. Harris, of Warrenton, Va., Vice 
President for 8th Congressional District, announce 
a joint meeting of the teachers of these two dis 
tricts at Manassas, Va., on March 25, 26 and 2. 
A splendid program is being arranged. It i 
hoped that every teacher in these districts will le 
present, as well as all superintendents and schod 
trustees. 


Association gf Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


This report as it now stands was presented 
the Association at the Newport News meeting 2 
discussed at sole 


November, 1908, and was 


f 


The general opinion appeared to be that 


e ex act 


length. 
it was unwise to prescribe so narrowly { 
number of points to be required in al] <ubject 


and that a more elastic system should be devise 


No action was taken on the report, however, and 

® * af + 
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ghools of the State. The committee will report 
yrain at the next annual meeting of the associa- 
sion in November, at which time it is hoped that 
some agreement and final action will be reached 
yy the representatives of the colleges and schools. 
In the meantime, the committee will welcome any 
tions or criticisms designed to aid them in 
+ out the problem. The report is as fol- 


+ That beginning with the year 1909, not less 
‘4 units be required for unconditional ad- 
miccion to college. The unit is to consist of 5 
ute periods a week for not less than 32 


4 9 That these 14 units be distributed as follows: 


BAM. os ic» Sane o ees eee 
WME, oc cs be bese ed oho a 3 
eT ne 
Modern Languages........... 2 
eee ee sare 1 
SOR gag kd Have CORE CEES 1 
14 
® That no student be admitted to college un- 
less he can make at least 10 units of the total 
number required for admission. 


{. That these 10 units be distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Nas 5 BS wo de RE a ROO 2 
TORR 65 oko ek 8 ean 8S 6 3 
ei, 2 
Modern Languages..........- 1 
TIGRE S bs a4 SW oe wae oo esas 1 
GR Ak <4 see ERS ee 1 
10 
5. That all institutions of collegiate grade be 
requested to publish in their catalogues the total 
maximum and minimum number of units they re- 
quire for admission, as well as the maximum 
and minimum number of units required in each 


subject. 
6. That such institutions as offer sub-collegiate 


courses corresponding to the work done in the 
high school be requested to tabulate the number 
of hours of these courses accurately according to 
the unit system, and to catalogue separate from 
the college courses both the teachers that conduct 


this sub-freshman work and the students that fol- 
low it. 

7. That the colleges belonging to fhis associa- 
tion be requested to require students that enter 
from the secondary schools to present an official 
statement of the work done preparatory to col- 
lege, this statement to be filled out and signed 
by the principal of the secondary school. The 
committee suggests that the form of this slate- 
ment be the same as or similar to that now used 
by the University of Virginia, Randolph-Macon 
College, and other colleges having such forms. 

8. That not less than a total of 60 college 


hours be required for the completion of the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. 

9. That each delegate to the association aub- 
mit these recommendations to the faculty of the 
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institution which he represents, and that he re- 
port to the next meeting of the association the 
action taken on these recommendations by his fac- 
ulty. 

10. That the secretary be instructed to send a 
copy of this report to the president of every col- 
lege in the State, and to the principal of every 
private and public secondary school, and trat the 
report be published in full in the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. 

J. M. McBrypr, Jr., Chairman, Sweetbriar. 
R. E. BLackwety, Randolph-Macon. 
HAMPDEN WILSON, Cluster Springs Academy. 
P. S. Barnes, Danville High School. 





Public Schools and Good Roads 


To one who is not thoughtful, and does not 
keep abreast of the times these two subjects would 
seem to be far apart. However, after a little 
investigation, it is easy to see how vitally con- 
nected they are. These two departments of the 
State are now of absorbing interest and are re- 
ceiving encouragement and support from State 
officials. Along with this development comes a 
spirit of prosperity and thrift which is being 
manifested in the “savings habit.” This is evi- 
denced by the number of new accounts that are 
being opened in savings banks. The Capitol Sav- 
ings Bank of Richmond, Va., is a striking ex- 
ample. Its the bank that pays 4 per cent. If you 
want to save some money, write to the Cashier. 

John Garland Pollard, President; Jonathan 
Bryan, Vice-President; R. M. Kent, Cashier; 
Ciinton L. Williams, Assistant Cashier. Direc- 
tcrs: Jno. Bagby, Jonathan Bryan, G. L. Fair- 
bank, A. R. Holladay, Robt. Lecky, Jr., Jno. Gar- 
land Pollard, E. H. Spence. 





NOTICE 


Have you a source to answer such questions as 

1. What are Consols? 

2. How is Chauffeur pronounced ? 

3. What is a Skew? 

4. What is Salvage? 

5. What is a Telepheme? 

No school can do the most effective work un- 
less supplied with Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. This reference library in a single volume 
answers with final authority all kinds of ques- 
tions in language, the trades, arts and sciences, 
geography, biography, fiction, foreign words, ete. 
President Eliot of Harvard University fittingly 
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says: “The International is a wonderfully com- 
pact storehouse of accurate information.” 

You will notice elsewhere in these columns that 
the publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., offer to send specimen pages, etc. 
Mention this paper in your request and they will 
include a useful set of colored maps, pocket size. 
Do not longer delay owning an up-to-date diction- 
ary. 

Get The Best, which means the INTER- 
NATIONAT. 


ADDRESSES AND Papers. By Richard McIlwaine, D. 
D., LL. D. Whittet & Shepperson, Printers, Rich- 
mond, Va. Price, $1.00. 

This is an interesting and instructive book and 
will prove to be useful and helpful to many peo- 
ple. 

The fact that it comes from the press of 
Messrs. Whittet & Shepperson is a sufficient guar- 
anty of the excellence of the mechanical work. 

The paper is good; the type of a suitable size 
and the binding substantial. 

The object, as stated by the author, in issuing 
the volume, is to put the contents in permanent 
and accessible shape—two-thirds of the addresses 
having already appeared in print at different 
times. 

A reference to the table of contents will reveal 
the fact that, like “all Gaul” of ancient renown, 
the book may be divided into three general parts. 

The first part is largely connected with the 
history of Hampden-Sidney College, of which Dr. 
McIlwaine was the honored president for twenty- 
one years. 

The second (in time), consists of two addresses 
delivered in connection with his duties as a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of Virginia. 

And the third (in time), of several discussions 
of subjects pertaining to the Public School Sys- 
tem of the State in its various relations. 

Or, more specifically, the book may be divided 
into four parts, viz.: 

1. Addresses and Papers relating to Hampden- 
Sidney College. 

2. Memorials—of which there are three. 

3. Discussions of various aspects of the Pub- 
lic School System. 


4. An Address on Suffrage. 

All of these Addresses and Papers are the re. 
sult of careful thought and the outgrowth of pro- 
found convictions founded upon discriminating 
observations through a long life of varied useful- 
ness. 

Educated, as he was, at Hampden-Sidney (ol- 
lege, and the University of Virginia and in theo- 
logv at Union Theological Seminary (then at 
H. S. C.) and The Free Church College, Edin- 
burg, Scotland, and having been president so long, 
Dr. McIlwaine speaks from an intimate personal 
knowledge of the old college and its surroundings 
and by comparison with other places. 

All that he says about the college is interesting 
and especially so to the alumni of that institution. 

The memorial sketches of Prof. L. L. Holiday, 
and of Matthew Fontaine Maury, and of Presi- 
dent William McKinley are all of great and per- 
manent interest and well up to the mark. 

And the address before the Constitutional Con- 
vention on “Suffrage” is, in the judgment of the 
writer of this review, unanswerable because the 
principles upon which it is founded are right and 
just. 

The discussions of the Public Schools are 
timely and are calculated to do much to elicit in- 
terest in and enthusiastic support of this benefi- 
cent institution. 

Dr. McIlwaine seems fitted by nature, by train- 
ing and by experience to speak upon the subjects 
here discussed—and the book will be read by 
many with interest and profit. 

Wm. C. Waite, 

Division Superintendent, Bath County, Va. 

Warm Springs, Va., Jan. 28, 1909. 


A Card of Thanks 
Burkeville, Va., February 20, 1909 


We wish to express our thanks to all the teachers 
of the Fourth District for their co-operation in mak- 
ing the meeting at Emporia a success. We especially 
commend the active co-operation of Secretary Thorn: 
ton, of South Hill, and Prof. Dickinson, of Emporia. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Eggleston and the State 
Department: also to the Division Superintendents. 
To those who so ably took part in the program. we 
tender not only hearty thanks, but the appreciation 
of every member of the Association. 


Cc. B. Bowry, President. 
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Third District Teachers’ Conference 
Vice-President A. B. Chandler, Jr., of the State 


Teachers’ Association is at work arranging the de- 
tails of a conference of the teachers of the Third 
District to be held in Richmond on March 26th and 
27th. 


An attractive program is being arranged and will 
probably include Superintendent Eggleston, Dr. Al- 
derman and other prominent educators. The pro- 
gram will be made with a view to giving as much 
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practical assistance to the teachers as possible and 
a large attendance is looked for. The Richmond 
teachers will provide free entertainment for all out- 
of-town teachers attending the meetings. It is hoped 
that as many as possible may be able to visit the 
Richmond Schools on the morning of the 26th and 
thus be on hand for the first meeting at 3 P. M., that 
day. 

Circulars giving the program and all details of 
entertainment will be sent to all of the Third Dis- 
trict teachers and trustees in a few days. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS @f the DEPARTMENT ef PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form X—No. 58. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RICHMOND, VA., January 30, 1909. 
To Division Superinterdents of Schools: 
APPORTIONMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL FUNDS 
We are now sending out the State appropriations 


for high schools including the appropriations for 
normal training and agricultural departments. The 


attached slip (or slips), in each case, will give the 
amounts apportioned to the respective counties, for 
which warrants have been sent to the county treas- 
urer. In a few instances we have been obliged to 


cut the appropriations to some extent, owing to 
the large demands upon the fund. However, no 
appropriation has been made very much less than 
the amount originally intended. So many new 
high schools have been established that the in- 
creased amount of money granted by the Legisla- 
ture is already clearly insufficient. Where a for- 
mal application has not been received the name of 
the school is checked and the warrant will be sent 
as soon as the application comes to hand. 


» SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We are pleased to be able to send out blank appli- 
cations for State aid to purchase libraries, Form 
S—No. 21, and the Library List, Form X—No. 57. 
The State Board of Education has given much atten- 
tion to the preparation of the library list, and while 
this has occupied considerable time, yet we feel it 
has been time weli spent, as it was in every way 
not desirable to make undue haste in so important 
a matter. School officials and teachers will find this 
list of bocks exceedingly valuable. As it will be 
used for several years, the copies should be care- 
fully preserved. I suggest that .the managers or 
teachers to whom they are sent be required to return 
them to the division superintendent or the clerk 
of the school board at the close of each session. It 
would be too expensive to undertake to furnish a 
new list every time a library is established or en- 
larzed. Form S—No. 21 and Form X—No. 57 give 
full information, and should be carefully studied and 
examined. The law is published at length in each 
form. 


CHANGE OF DATE FOR LAYING SCHOOL LEVIES 


Attention is called to the fact that the last Legis 
lature passed an act requiring boards of supervisors 
to make the school levy hereafter in April of each 
year instead of July. As preliminary thereto, the 
county school boatds are required to meet “on or 
before the first day of April of each year” to pre 
pare and file their estimates of the amounts of 
money which will be needed during the next scholas- 
tic year for the support of the public free school 
systems of their counties. A meeting of each county 
school board for this purpose should be called some 
time during the month of March, and I wish to im- 
press upon division superintendents the importance 
of preparing the written estimates indicated by the 
statute just as the law prescribes. In some in- 
stances the division superintendent appears before 
the board of supervisors without any written state- 
ment of the needs of the school boards and merely 
indicates the rate of levy which he thinks the super- 
visors ought to make. This is like going into a con- 
test without adequate preparation. The superinten- 
dents should be prepared to lay before the supervi- 
sors all the facts concerning the financial needs of 
the schools of each district and these should be 
supported by written statements to be presented to 
the supervisors and spread on their minutes or filed 
among their records. I am convinced that the boards 
of supervisors have turned a deaf ear to the in- 
creased needs of the schools in many instances sim- 
ply because the facts were not properly presented 
to them. In any event, the division superintendent 
should make sure that the record of the board shows 
that full information of the real needs of the school 
system was laid before the board. 


ELECTION OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


The State Board of Education is required by law 
to elect division superintendents of schools at some 
time between the first of May and the first of July. 
Blank forms for making application will be prepared 
and distributed hy the middle of February. It is 
hoped that all letters of recommendation and all 
testimonials from each applicant can be arranged 
by the applicant and attached to the application 
before sending it in. It will not he necessary to 
send in formal applications or testimonials before 
April 1st. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
Sunerintendent of Public Instruction, 


———-= 
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Form X—No. 59. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION 
‘ KicHMOND, VA., February 11, 1909. 


Jo Members of City Councils, County Boards of 
Supervisors, County and City School Boards: 
{ 

At a meeting of the State Board of Education, 
held on February 2, 1909, I was instructed to pre 
pare this communication and forward it to the offi- 
cers and boards named above. Within sixty days 
before July 1, 1909, it will be the duty of the State 
Board of Education to divide the State into appro 
priate school divisions and to appoint one superin 
tendent of schools for each division. Before this is 
done, however, certain very important duties de 
volve upon the city councils, boards of supervisors, 
and county and city school boards, and this circular 
is sent out to call the attention of said boards to 
this fact and to the provisions of law set forth 
herein. The State Board of Education respectfully 
requests that boards of supervisors and city councils 
take such action in the premises as may seem to 
them wisest and best not later than May Ist, and 
communicate the same to the undersigned, and that 
the said school boards, in turn, shall do likewise not 
later than April 1st. 

The officer receiving this circular will please bring 
the matter before nis council or board at its next 
meeting. 

Respectfully, 
R. C. STEARNES, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 





Provisions gf Law 


7. Duties of the State Board of Education.—The 
powers and duties of the board shall be as follows: 

First. To div-de the State into appropriate school 
divisions, in the discretion of said beard, comprising 
not less than one county or city each, but no county 
or city shall be divided in the formation of such 
divisions, and in the establishment of such school 
division the said State Board of Education shall so 
make up the same as to insure to each division 
superintendent a salary of not less than nine hun- 
dred dollars per annum; provided that in any case 
where the aggregate population of two adjacent 
counties, or of a city and the county in which it 
is located, is now less than fourteen thousand people, 
and where in the judgment and discretion of the 
State Board of Education, it is not practicable to 
attach such counties or city to some adjoining coun- 
ty or city so as to make up a division that will pro- 
vide a salary of not less than nine hundred dollars 
per annum for the division superintendent thereof, 
then in such case the State Board of Education may, 
in its discretion, put said counties, or county and 
city. into a division, the superintendent of which 
shall not receive less than seven hundred dollars 
per annum. 

It shall, subject to the confirmation of the Senate, 
appoint for each of such divisions one superintend- 
ent of schools, who shall hold office for four years 
and who, during his said incumbency of this Office, 
shall be required to devote himself exclusively to 
the discharge of its duties: provided that the State 
Board of Education may in its discretion make an 


exception to this rule of exclusive employment when 
in the judgment of said board such exceptions wil] 
enure to the benefit of the public school system of 
the division of such superintendent thus excepted, 

And provided further, that in the case of any 
border county, touching another State than Vir. 
ginia, and having a population of less than four. 
teen thousand people, where the State Board of Edu- 
cation, in its discretion, may think that making an 
exception of such county from the requirements of 
this act will enure to the best interest of the public 
school system therein, the said State Board of Edu. 
cation may waive the requirements of this act ag 
to the salary of the division superintendent of 
schools for said county. 

And provided further, that when on account of 
geographical or other conditions, the grouping of two 
or more counties, or the grouping of a county or 
counties and a city, will not be to the benefit of said 
divisions, the State Board of Education, may, in itg 
discretion modify the rule as to said grouping and 
as to the minimum salary herein provided for. (Code, 
See. 1433.) 

16. His Saiary.—The said superintendent shall re 
ceive, to be paid in monthly installments out of the 
State school funds, on the warrant of the State 
Board of Education drawn upon the second auditor, 
forty dollars for every thousand of population under 
his jurisdiction for the first ten thousand; twenty 
five dollars for every thousand in excess of ten up 
to and including thirty thousand; and fifteen dol 
lars for every thousand in excess of thirty thousand, 
rejecting in each case fractions less than five 
hundred; and provided further, that when a school 
division is composed of more than one county, or of 
a city and one or more counties, the salary of the 
superintendent of such division, may, in the discre 
tion of the State Board of Education, be fhe aggre 
gate of the amounts found by estimating what such 
salary would be in each of said counties and city if 
each of the same composed a separate school divi- 
sion. 

The board of supervisors of any county, or the 
council of any city may out of any surplus of any 
funds in the treasury of such county or city, or the 
county or city school board may out of the local 
school fund supplement the salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools for the division in which said 
county or city may be located; provided, that the 
salary of any such division superintendent shall not 
be increased or diminished by any such said city 
council or county board of supervisors during his 
term of office. (Code, Sec. 1438.) 





Form X—No. 60. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RicuMonp, VA., February 11, 1909. 
To Division Superintendents and School Trustees: 
At a meeting of the State Board of Education held 
on February 2, 1909, the following resolutions were 


adopted and the undersigned was instructed to com- 
municate the same to school officials: 
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VACCINATION 


‘WHEREAS, small-pox is prevalent in several ot 
ounties and cities of the Commonwealth and 


the 
the State Commissioner of Health has appeared be- 
fore this Board and earnestly urged the necessity 
of vaccinating the pupils of all public schools, there- 


for¢ e it 
“iicsolved, That this matter be brought to the 
attention of local school officials and that they be 


urecd not to suspend any part of the State law re 
jing all children in the public schools to be vac- 
cinated, nor to permit said statute (Code, Section 
1490) to be disregarded by teachers.’ 


PERIPATETIC AGENTS 


2. “It appearing to. the Board from numerous 
complaints that traveling. salesmen frequently secure 
orders for school supplies without having the matter 
fully considered by the school board, being content 
to secure the signatures of the chairman and clerk 


of beard in each case when in fact there has 
been no actual nor legal meeting of the board, the 
State Board of Education deems it wise to warn 
school officials against this illegal and unwise 
course of procedure. The Board also begs the local 
officials to remember that it is very easy to secure 
competitive bids on all school supplies by corres- 
pondence with dealers, whose names can easily be 
secured, and that the method of selling through 
traveling agents is the most expensive expedient 
knewn; which higher cost must, of course, be paid 
by the consumer or purchaser.” 


LENGTH OF SESSION IN HIGH SCHOOLS RECEIVING STATE 
AID 

8. “On motion it was resolved that no high school 

shall receive State aid hereafter unless the grammar 

school connected therewith shail continue in session 


for the same length of term free of tuition.” 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


1. The new circuits of the State Board of Exam- 
iners have been arranged as follows: 
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FIRST CIRCUIT—E. H. Russet, Fredericksburg, 
Va.— 


The first Circuit is composed of the counties and 
cities of Accomac, Caroline, Charles City, Chester- 
field, Elizabeth City, Essex, Fredericksburg, Glou- 
cester, Goochland, Hanover, Henrico, James City, 
King and Queen, King George, King William, Lan- 
caster, Manchester, Mathews, Middlesex, New Kent, 
Newport News, Northampton, Northumberland, Rich 
mond city, Richmond county, Spotsylvania, Stafford, 
Warwick, Williamsburg, Westmoreland and York. 

SECOND CIRCUIT—Jackson Davis, Petersburg 

Va.— 

The Second Circuit is composed of the counties 
and cities of Amelia, Appomattox, Bedford, Bruns 
wick, Buckingham, Campbell, Charlotte, Cumber- 
land, Danville, Dinwiddie, Greenesville, Halifax, Isle 
of Wight, Lunenburg, Lynchburg, Mecklenburg, 


Nansemond, Norfolk city, Norfolk county, Notto- 
way, Petersburg, Pittsylvania, Portsmouth, Powha- 


tan, Prince Edward, Prince George, Princess Anne, 

Southampton, Surry and Sussex. 

THIRD CIRCUIT—Cnartes G. Mapuis, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.— . 

The Third Circuit is composed of the counties and 
cities of Albemarle, Alexandria city, Alexandria 
county, Alleghany, Amherst, Augusta, Bath, Buena 
Vista, Charlottesville, Clarke, Clifton Forge, Cul- 
peper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Fluvanna, Frederick, 
Greene, Highland, Loudoun, Louisa, Madison, Nel- 
son, Orange, Page, Prince William, Rappahannock, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Staunton, 
Warren and Winchester. 


FOURTH CIRCUIT—Harris Hart, Roanoke, Va.— 


The Fourth Circuit is composed of the counties 
and cities of Bland, Botetourt, Bristol, Buchanan, 
Carroll, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Franklin, Giles, 
Grayson, Henry, Lee, Montgomery, Patrick, Pulaski, 
Russell, 


Radford, Roanoke city, Roanoke county, 
Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wise and 
Wythe. 


R. C. STEARNES, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 


REGULATIONS of the STATE BOARD of EXAMINERS FOR the EXAMINATIONS 
FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1909 


The spring examination of teachers for the year 
hall be held on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 22nd, 28rd, 24th; the summer exam- 
ination shall be held on Thursday, Friday and 


190° 


Saturday, July 29th, 30th and 31st. 
1, Teachers may take either of these exami- 
nations, but all who do not expect to attend a 


simmer institute should take the spring examina- 

the result of the summer examination for 
who do not attend the summer schools may 
be made known too late for many teachers to con- 
‘ract for schools and may thus cause them incon- 
Yenience, Those teachers who take the spring ex- 


amination and fail, will not be permitted to take 
the summer examination, unless they in the mean- 
“me attend some summer 


institute. Teachers, 


other than those holding emergency certificates, 
who expect to attend a state summer school for 
twenty days may take part of the spring examina- 
tion and the remainder at the examination at the 
close of the summer school. 

When the course is divided only two examina- 
tions can be combined, and one of these must be 
taken after a regular attendance of at least twenty 
days at one of the State summer institutes. 

No certificate will be given on the part taken in 
the spring, but the grades made then will be com- 
bined with those made in the summer examina- 
tion for first and second grade certificates. No 
combination can be made for a third grade certt- 
ficate. 

No applicant who does not already hold a cer- 
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tificate (emergency certificates not counted) can 
divide the examination. 

2. (a) If teachers now holding certificates (emer- 
gency certificates not counted) do not take the 
spring examination, but attend a State summer 
institute for at least twenty days, and pass on at 
least one-half the subjects at the summer exami- 
nation at the close of the institute, they will be 
given provisional certificates good for one year 
of such grade as the averages warrant. The ex- 
amination may be completed the following year, 
when a full certificate of the proper grade will be 
issued, having the same date as the provisional 
certificate. 

(b) Teachers attending summer institutes who 
take a part or the whole examination and make 
the required grades on one-half the subjects—85 
per cent. on each of seven subjects for first grade, 
and 75 per cent. on each of six subjects for second 
grade—will be given a provisional certificate good 
for one year. 

3. The examination on the first year of the 

professional course will be held July 29th: on 
the second year July 30th; and on the third year, 
July 31st. The examination this year will be on 
the third year of the old professional course and 
upon the three years of the new course. 
4. (a) First grade certificates issued by divi- 
sion superintendents in 1905, may be _ extended 
to July 31, 1910, upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent of the division in which the 
holder last taught. 

(b) High school certificates and first grade cer- 
tificates finally expiring July 31, 1909, may be 
extended for one year provided the holder pass 
upon at least two of the subjects in the regular 


professional course of study, or at least two 
courses in the professional course of the Univer. 
sity of Virginia Summer School. 

(c) First grade certificates issued by division 
superintendents, finally expiring in 1909 and 1910, 
may be exchanged for new first grade certificates 
issued by the State Board of Examiners, provided 
the holders pass the examination on the added 
subjects for a new first grade certificate which 
are Elementary Algebra through Quadratics and 
English History, and one of the following branches, 
physics, agriculture or physical geography. 

5. Second grade certificates issued in 1907 
by the Board of Examiners will be renewed upon 
the recommendation of the division superintend- 
ent accompanied by a statement on the certificate 
that the holder has read two books of this year’s 
reading course. (Sabin’ Common _ Sense  Didac- 
tics, Hodge’s Nature Study and Life, or Bryant's 
How To Tell Stories.) 

6. The State Board of Examiners has, subject 
to the regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, all authority in the matter of holding exami- 
nations for teachers and in issuing, extending and 
renewing certificates. 

7. Particular inquiries in reference to exami- 
nations and certificates should be addressed to the 
examiner of the circuit in which the teacher is 
employed. In writing about examination grades, 
applicant should always state race, number, when 
the examination was held, and date of examina- 
tion, and enclose reports when reference is made 
to any other examinations. 

E. H. RUSSELL, 
Secretary. 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The chief address at the University on Washing- 
ton’s birthday was delivered by Judge Alton W. 
Parker, of New York, the Democratic candidate in 
1904 for the Presidency. The Founder’s Day ad- 
dress, on April 13, will be made by Hon. Martin 
W. Littleton, of New York City. The committee 
on public celebrations have been very fortunate 
this year in securing speakers of wide eminence. 
Later on Dr. Charles William Eliot, who was for 
forty years president of Harvard, will follow Dr. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, as Barbour-Page Lecturer. 

For several days the middle of February a series 
of special religious meetings were held for the 
students, under the direction of Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, of Baltimore, and Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dicks, of Montclair, N. J. Both these gentlemen 
are well known at the University, and are de- 
servedly popular among the students. Their work 
is always uplifting and strengthening. 

On Monday night, February 15, Mr. Willoughby 
Reade, of Alexandria, the well-known public read- 
er, appeared in Madison Hall under the auspices 
of the Jefferson Literary Society. He was assisted 


upon this occasion by Mr. S. P. Cowardin, violin- 
ist, and Mr. G. F. Zimmer, baritone. Mr. Reade 
took a prominent part in the recent Poe celebra- 
tion, and he will appear at the University next 
summer as a member of the Summer School 
faculty. 


The King of Kong, a musical comedy in two 
acts, was given its initial presentation in Cabell 
Hall on the evening of February 8, before a large 
audience. The book and lyrics are by Nevil G. 
Henshaw; the music is by Payne and Henshaw, 
both alumni of the University. The work was 
written for the University dramatic club, the 
Arcadians, and has been given by them in various 
cities, including Lexington, Ky., Charleston, W. 
Va., and Staunton, Va. 

Mr. Warren H. Manning, of Boston, landscape 
designer, who has been engaged by the Presi- 
dent and Visitors to develop the landscape beau- 
ties and resources of the University, has drawn 
up an elaborate plan, with accompanying report, 
in which he endeavors to realize as fully as possi- 
ble the original design of Mr. Jefferson. Part of 
the scheme includes a series of tree-planting and 
gardening. Says Mr. Manning: “T would have 
your university the garden university of America.” 
He then proceeds to indicate the scientific value 
of the University’s botanical resources. 

The Debating and Oratorical Council has re 
cently announced its selection of a committee (0 
choose the year’s debating teams for the contests 
with Tulane, North Carolina, and other institu- 
tions. The committee is made up of the following 
gentlemen: Dean W. M. Lile, Professor T. W. 
Page, Professor C. W. Paul, and Messrs. T. 
Settle and G. W. Fry, of the student body. 

Among the recent University publications are 
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the following: The Y. M. C. A. Association 
Record, of 382 pages; the February students’ 

igazine, of 60 pages; the January Alumni Bulle- 
tin, of 128 pages; the Annual Catalogue, of 292 
The catalogue of the Summer School is 
about ready for mailing. 

Two books will be issued this year by the Uni- 
versity: Gildersleeve’s lectures on the ‘Vitality 
of Greek Studies in America,’’ printed by Scrib- 
ners; and the proceedings of the Poe Centenary, 
edited by Dr. Chas. W. Kent and Mr. John S. 
Patton. 


pages. 





THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Owing to the warm weather, Col. Mills, Com- 
mandant of Cadets, published some weeks earlier 
than usual the order providing for squad and com- 
pany drills. The battalion has reached great pro- 
ficiency in the maneuvers of these schools, and 
the officers are now devoting themselves to bat- 
talion drill. The overcoat has been discarded as 
the prescribed uniform at battalion parade and 
other ceremonies, at which full dress is now worn. 
Nearly all the new cadets have been issued the 
coatee and are becoming accustomed to them so 
that the corps presents its usual imposing ap- 
pearance at the military functions in which it 
takes part. 

The cadets are much excited over their coming 
trip to Washington, and much satisfaction is felt 
over the arrangements which have been made by 
General Nichols. These promise to make the 
trip the most comfortable one the corps has ever 
taken. Captain St. Julian R. Marshall, Post Ad- 
jutant, leaves for Washington on March Ist, to 
attend to a few minor details for which arrange- 
ments have not yet been made. 

Work on the new building of Applied Sciences 
is progressing rapidly, having now risen to a 
height of three stories. It will be ready for 
occupation by the beginning of the next term. 
The new building makes possible even greater 
extensions in the academic work, and the value 
of the chemical course especially will be greatly 
enhanced. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE 


The central event of the present month was the 
celebration of the McCormick Centennial, in 
honor of Cyrus H. McCormick, the great inventor, 
a native of Rockbridge county, and long a trus- 
tee of Washington and Lee University. 

Addresses were delivered by President Denny, 
Professor Latané and Professor Stevens. 

On the day following the Centennial exercises, 
February 16, there was an address in the college 
chapel, by Mr. Herbert Newton Casson, the cele- 
brated editor and magazine writer, whose theme 
was “The Story of Cyrus Hall McCormick.” Mr. 
Casson, it will be remembered, is the author of 
the recently published book, entitled, ‘‘The Rom- 
ance of the Reaper.’’ 

There was a meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the Lee Memorial Association, at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, February 22. At that time 
definite steps were taken looking in the direction of 
raising the Robert E. Lee Centennial Fund. 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The second term of the session began on Feb- 
ruary ist, with several new students in attend- 
ance. The work of the first term has been un- 
usually satisfactory; only seven students were 
dropped as a result of deficiency in their classes. 

The fourth of the series of lectures by members 
of the faculty will be given on Friday, February 
26th, by Dr. Charles Edward Bishop. His sub- 
ject will be “The Greek Comedy.” 

February 22nd will be observed here by holi- 
day during the day, and very interesting exercises 
at night. Rev. J. P. Smith will lecture in the 
chapel on “Stonewall Jackson.” 

At the recent banquet of the Richmond Alumni 
Chapter, in Richmond, Va., the faculty was offi- 
cially represented by Dr. Jno. Lesslie Hall, who 
responded to the toast ‘‘What the College Should 
do for its Alumni;’’ and Prof. George Oscar Fer- 
guson, whose subject was ‘‘What the College is 
Doing for the Public Schools.” 

The department of Biology has had its facil- 
ities for work augmented by the building of a 
greenhouse for experimental purposes. It is sit- 
uated on the campus, convenient to the science 
hall and is excellently planned and equipped. 

Basket-ball is the only form of athletics in the 
foreground at present, the team being in 
excellent condition, in spite of the serious draw- 
back in the loss of its captain, J. L. Hall, Jr. 

In a recent game, in Richmond, the team was 
narrowly defeated by two baskets. On the 13th 
in the college gymnasium, the Port Norfolk basket- 
ball team was defeated by a score of 85 to 0; and 
our boys won on Friday, 19th of February, from 
Randolph-Macon, by the overwhelming score of 
49 to 16. 

The Board of Visitors met here on the 11th, 
with almost a full attendance. Among other mat- 
ters disposed of, an additional appropriation of 
$300 was made for athletics and provision was 
made to have the library open at night after the 
first of April. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the 
Trustees of the College was held on Feb. 6th. 
There was a rather full attendance for the mid- 
session meeting. Among the many matters of im- 
portance discussed was the decision of the college 
to join with the other denominational colleges of 
the country in requesting Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
to so change the Carnegie Foundation, that this 
privilege might be available to these institutions. 

The Campaign Committee of the Woman’s Col- 
lege and Endowment Fund were instructed to 
continue the work, and push it to a completion 
as soon as possible. March 4th, the anniversary 
of the granting the charter for the founding of 
the college in 1840, was fixed as Commemoration 
Day, and it was decided that this day should be 
annually observed by the college in some appro- 
priate manner. 

The Committee on Aid Funds reported the ad- 
dition of several new scholarships which would 
become available at once. 

On Thursday night, Feb. 11, Professor Met- 
calf delivered the first of a series of lectures to 
be given in the Public Hall of the College every 
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Thursday night, and known as the Faculty lec- 
tures. Mr. Metcalf’s subject was Robert Louis 
Stephenson, whom he characterized as “A brother 


to a Prince and a Fellow to a Beggar.” The 
second of the series was delivered on Feb. 18th, 
by Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, on ‘‘The South in the 
Interpretation of the Constitution.” 

Other lectures by different members of the Fac- 
ulty are to follow on the succeeding Thursday 
nights. 

During March Dr. Francis W. Kelsey, Head of 


the Department of Latin in the University of 
Michigan, is to deliver three lectures on “Roman 
life in the First Century before Christ, as illus- 
trated by the excavations at Pompeii. Dr. 


recent 


Kelsey is President of the Archaelogical Society 
of America, and former director of the Ameri- 
can school at Rome. He will bring with him 


numerous illustrations for his lectures. These lec- 
tures are under the Thomas Foundation. 

The Indoor Track meet, under the direction of 
Richmond College, was the athletic event of the 
month. This meet was held in the Horse Show 
building on the night of Feb. 27th, and a large 
number of entries were made, bringing together 
the best athletes of the colleges of the State and 
from out of the State. 

Universities, colleges and _ preparatory 
met in all kinds of athletic events. 


schools 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 
“The general catalogue of officers and students 
of Hampden-Sidney College, Va., 1776-1906,” 
compiled and edited by Dr. J. H. C. Bagby, has 
just been issued and distributed to the alumni of 
the college. 

Apart from its value as a record of the work 
and influence of a time-honored seat of learning, 
this is a publication of great interest to the stu- 
dent of the political, social, and educational his- 
tory of Virginia and of the South. 

It contains 246 pages, the following being the 
table of contents: 

Chart. 

Board of Trustees, 1775-1906. 

Officers of the Board. 

The Faculty. 

Honorary Degrees. 

Students arranged by Class Years. 

Summary: 

Living Alumni by Place of Residence. 

Index. 

To friends of the college, the summary is es- 
pecially interesting, as it gives in compact and 
convenient form an epitome of the results of the 
work of the college in terms of the eminent ser- 
vice rendered by her sons. 

This summary is as follows: 


SUMMARY 

Namber of students listed...........02- 3,595 
Number known to be living............. 1,470 
Number of B. A. degrees conferred...... 940 
SS ae ee eee eee 1 
Members of Cabinet, U. S. A. .....-.e0- 2 
Ministers to Foreign Countries.......... 4 
Members of Senate, U. 8S. A....... eee 10 
Members of House of Representatives, U. 

DE AMG ty Aiciacd de a5Ed SA ES 22 
Major-Generals, U. S. A. eid. Grgae elevates 1 


Brigadier-Generals, U. S&S. A.....incccces 1 
Surgeon-Generais, U. BS. N......cscccvcces 1 
OVGTROFS OL TIBTOR 6. noc oc ks ene ta eeom 8 
(Va... 3: Me. ts By. 3: Mo. ts Ty 3s 
Ind. Territory, 1.) 
Other State DWiicers, VR... beidkcccveces 10 
Presidents of Su. Ct. of Appeals, Va..... . 2 
Other members of same Court. .....2.s.0% 5 
Judges of County and Circuit Courts, Va.. 59 
Members of Constitutional Conventions, Va. 23 
(Secession Convention 12.) 
Members of Senate of Virginia........... 24 
Members of House of Delegates of Virginia. 70 
Founders of Colleges and Universities..... 2 
Presidents of Universities (In service 2)... 6 
Presidents of Colleges (In service 6)..... 20 
Professors in Colleges and Universities (in 
ROPTIOE ROE 9 onc oie ovine es Go eae 98 
Principals of Academies and High Schools 
Cae: Re? 5 aa arene be ee ae aee 74 
Teachers “tin Géervice 29) ..1.<6 iss vicccman 219 
Bishops of Protestant Episcopal Church...... 3 
Ministers—Presbyterian .......... 429 
BWVISCOMAMAN ..occscacese ~O8 
ot il ae eR a 7 
Methogiat .6. 66 «Awesur 6 
rr 1 
Ge I To ine gd Sah Re ees 470 
PRs wien aie te Sea 6 Sag dare pate rae ae ee { 
go a gl Se RE eB ei SE ea 361 
Mempers of Senate, ©, B.. An. .n. 6 seecewes 1 
Members of House of Representatives, C. S. 
nes ere ele et Rasa ida tek cosarttoraCe MOR Ema OUTS 8 
Mator~Goneres, ©. GB. Biv aos ncad cede xn 1 
Brisadier-Generala, C. B. Asin. ces sescvcs 1 
Cepeme >, TBs Geos oe ie. 6a Pe wre oes 19 
a oe. a ee, o sicd ode oo Wee ocd we ole a 2 
CIE. i) Rs RS sears di Sia SE a ews ee eS 73 
ene Rn OR I ieaiig. ta eae geste re en otions 62 
pureeoee. CB) Beikwscericdnscamee pees 47 
eee Gs Raa ae Gl eee o 23 
Non-commissioned officers and privates, C. 
ee PU ig o's, nk abe a asm pair ae at-o ace ea aaa 390 
ped 40 services, ©. GB kv Ss di wees 83 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The registration at Emory and Henry so far 
this year is two hundred and thirty. These hoys 
come to us from ten different States; most of them 
from Virginia and Tennessee, 

Our revival meeting was conducted this year 
by Rev. J. C. Orr, Presiding Elder of the Knox- 
ville District. His sermons were interesting and 
very profitable to all who were privileged to hear 
him. There were about sixty converted and re- 
claimed and all the Christians strengthened. 

The fifth and last number of the Lyceum Course 
was given in the college chapel, Wednesday evenl- 
ing, February 17th. Mr. Miller spok2 to a large 
crowd who were very much interested in his !ec- 
ture. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The work of the spring term at the Norma! is 
well under way; forty-three new students enrolled, 
bringing the total (including the Training School) 
up to 846, which is 16 in excess of last year’s total 
enrollment, though the public school teachers who 








usually enter for the last two months of the session 
are yet to come. 

On Saturday, February 13th, the basket-ball team 
of the school played the team from Lexington, Va. 
This is the first time they have played against any 
but a home team and great was the rejoicing when 
the final score was 25 to 13 in favor of the Normal 
girls. 

Dr. Millidge and Mr. Bidgood, of the Faculty, at- 
tended the teachers’ meeting at Emporia, Va., on the 
13th instant, and President Jarman addressed the 
teachers of Goochland county on the 20th. 

Dr. Robert Frazer, former president: of the school, 
paid a flying visit to the scene of his labors in other 
years, and made a tour of the buildings, noting all 
changes and giving a friendly greeting to the mem- 
bers of the Faculty who had served with him. 

On the morning of February 17th, Dr. Kerlin, head 
of the Department of Literature, made a most enjoy- 
able talk to the students; his subject was “David 
Copperfield” and his sketch of the book was a fore- 
runner, as it were, of the delightful entertainment 
given on the following Saturday by Walter Bradley 
Tripp, of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, who 
gave us a most charming evening with the Micaw- 
bers, the Peggottys, and their host of friends. Mr. 
Tripp was here under the auspices of the Cunning- 
ham Literary Society. 

All ofthe young ladies who graduated in January, 
1909, have secured positions and are now hard at 
work in the teaching profession. Some of them 
went direct to their work from the graduating exer- 
cises; filled with a strong desire to be a power for 
good in the communities to which they went, and 
to reflect honor upon the institution which trained 
and sent them out. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The second lecture of this session in the course 
given by the faculty was delivered in January by 
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Professor W. F. Morehead, who chose as his 
theme ‘‘An Ideal Student,’”’ with Poe and Milton 
as special illustrations. The third lecture was de- 
livered February 17th, by Dr. H. J. Thorstenberg 
on “Some Sociological Aspects of Fashion.”’ 

The annual address before the Y. M. C. A. was 
delivered February 21st, by Dr. L. A. Fox of the 
faculty, and on Monday night, February 22nd, 
the Ciceronian Literary Society held its annual 
celebration. 

President J. A. Morehead was called to Rich- 
mond near the middle of the month to lend his 
counsel in the problem of selecting a new site 
for the First English Lutheran church, of which 
he was formerly the pastor. 

A college orchestra has recently been organized, 
the directorship being taken by Professor Powell, 
of the chair of chemistry and physics. Professor 
Powell has lately made some geological discov- 
eries of such importance that the United States 
ee purposes to send an expedition to this 
section. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 

During the past month the students have been 
entertained and instructed by two lectures in the 
course offered by the college to its students and 
friends. The first was an illustrated lecture on the 
Panama Canal, by Mr. Claude N. Bennett, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the second was an instructive and 
scholarly presentation of the life and works of Ovid, 
by Dr. Kirby F. Smith, head of the Department of 
Latin of Johns Hopkins University. 

The next lecture of the course will be on Astron- 
omy, by Dr. Mitchell, of Columbia University. 

The student body is looking forward with special 
interest to the rendition of the Alcestis, in Greek, 


by the students in the Greek department. 





MORE EXPRESSIONS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS REGARDING EXPERT 
SUPERVISION 


Superintendent J. R. Gregory, of Henry, writes: 

I will say first, that I have no sore spots on 
account of the prominence given this subject in 
recent discussions of school betterment. Some 
of the articles I have seen on this subject are 
thoroughly good and practical, others have some 
good and practical ideas, while others might be 
compared to an old bachelor advising a young 
man how to get married, or an old maid advising 
a mother how to raise chifiren. I take issue with 
no man who I think is honestly and earnestly 
trying to do something for the betterment of the 
schools of Virginia. Nor do I hold with those 
who think because a superintendent did not train 
inder their banner that he is necessarily incom- 
petent. I was glad to notice that Superintendent 
Eggleston in his recent article in the JourNAL 
used the expression, ‘‘thoroughly competent,” in- 
stead of expert superintendent. The word expert 
is associated in the minds of many of our citi- 
zens with grave criminal cases, where the pris- 
oner is charged with a heinous offense. There 
are no palliating circumstances that can be proven 


by direct testimony. Then the expert lawyer sends 
off and gets an expert witness who builds up an 
expert theory, that the crime could not have been 
committed in the manner testified to by the wit- 
nesses, and even if it was, he should not be held 
responsible, hence, a miscarriage of justice, and 
the expert sometimes looked upon with grave sus- 
picion. Now we will take Dr. Denny’s dynamo, 
and enlarge on it a little. In all modern, up-to- 
date lighting plants, we must first have the power 
either water or steam, this we will designate as 
the people. Then we have the turbine to develop 
the power, this we will call the Legislature. Then 
the governor to control the power; this we will 
call the board of education. Then the exciter toa 
excite the dynamo; this we will call the State 
superintendent. Then the dynamo to develop the 
electric current; this is the division superintend- 
ents. Then the switch-board to turn the current 
on the lines, which we will call the trustees; 


and then the current which we will call the teach- 
Then the incandescent lights, which we will 
Then the arc lights, 


ers. 
designate as the children. 
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which we ll d nate as the colleges. They are 
on a different circuit and all right and very ne- 
cessary when tl moon doesn’t shine, but the real 
object of the piant s ft have an efficient incan- 
le scent light ng ; _ I rder to do this we 
mu hay the el bine governor, exciter, 
dynamo, h-board rrent line all w rkil g 
in perfe ni l t resuits. 


t unison al hari ny, then we g 
l nk Superintendent 


Eggleston’s fran tatement that a superintend- 
en past reco} would be his best recommenda- 
tion for re-election, should be satisfactory to 
all. A man who i nwilling to stand on his past 
record li person poken of in Holy 


Writ. who enter not in at the strafght gate. 
I also fully agree with the editorial in the last 


issue of the JourNAL, that a man who has been 
division superil ndent of schools for one cr two 
terms and has not succeeded in getting any extra 
levy for the schools of his county, built no modern 
school buildings, nor raised the standard of teach- 


ers in his county, and in fact, n twithstanding 
the rapid strides made along every line of edu- 
cation in Virginia, has done nothing for school 
improvement in his county; that man should not 
stand for re-election 

I think a division superintendent should have 
a fair English education, gotten principally by 
teaching and attending the public schools of the 
State: should have a knowledge of bookkeeping, 
should have a practical knowledge of building, 
ventilating. and furnishing a school room; should 
have the respect and esteem of his fellow country- 
be able to secure their hearty co-opera- 


men, and b 
tion in any reasonable move for school improve- 


ments: should be a man of broad and liberal 
views and should be a family man, for no man 
can properly sympathize with children, nor take 
that deep interest in their welfare unless he has 
children of his own. \ man who doesn’t possess 
that worthy a ition to marry and raise up a 
family of bright boys and girls, has something 
wrong with his head, and instead of being the 
proper material or an expert superintendent, 
to train the children of others, he needs the grave 
consi'eration of an expert physician, for after 
all is said, the proper training of the children is 
the paramount i e, and, in fact, the only issue. 


Superintendent F B Watson, of Pittsylvania, 








writes: 

A great work unquestionably is imposed by the 
school syste and hool laws of the State upon 
division superintendents of schools, and it is ab- 
solutel) portant that these officers should pos- 
sess all requi ilificatioz for the efficient 


performance thereof. Educational preparation 
is of the first consideration a prime factor, a sine 
qua non element that cannot with either propriety 
or impunity, be dispensed with 

Both superintendent and teacher are intended 
as the direct means for promoting and securing 
the moral and intellectual growth of the young 
committed to their care, and it is no less impor- 
tant for one to be suitably armed and equipped 
for the serious conflict of education against ignor- 
ance than the other, though their duties differ 
widely in many respects. The establishment of 
our grand public school system, which neither 
time nor circumstances can disturb or destroy, 
by its incorporation into our State Constitution, is 
with the view and for the holy purpose, by the 
suitable training of the young, of elevating and 


ennobling our citizenship and adding to the pres- 


tige, power and prosperity of our Commonwealt} 
lence all agencies for the accomplishment of thi 


splendid consummation so devoutly to be con 


i. 


1S 


l- 


mended, encouraged and wished for, should be 

well and thoroughly fitted and adapted to the 

work imposed for realization of the prize—the 

attainment of the goal. This scribe is an ardent 
| 


advocate for comp¢ 


ent preparation and thorough- 


ness for every profession. He emphasizes and 


insists upon it before teacher and pupil in an 


d 


out of the school. This 20th century period really 
above all the ages of the past calls for and de- 


mands these attributes, that are steps towards tl 
perfect, creators of truth, producers of the sul 


1e 


)- 


stance and not the shadow. As the duties of 
a superintendent are becoming to be as numerous 
as “‘leaves in. Valambrosa,”’ calling for the exer- 


cise of all the higher faculties of the mind an 


d 


heart, he should indeed be clothed with an all 
around knowledge, which “is power,” and be yond 
all, character, the noblest adornment of human- 
ity. “Wise Supervision’? might very appropriate- 
ly be employed as a broader term than the more 
technical word “expert,’’ because it recognizes 
all essential qualifications and underrates none. 
It requires a combination of qualities to consti- 
tute real manhood and usually the suecessful man. 
Marlborough had military genius to perfection, as 
evidenced by his great victories of Bleahiem and 


Malplaquet over the forces of the ‘‘grand King 


” 


Louis XIV, and his wonderful powers as a strate- 
gist; but on account of the absence of all other 
redeeming features was and is to-day the poorest 


guide and model for imitation in English 


tory. On the other hand one of the grandest me 
in the tide of time, without a stain upon his es 


n 


cutcheon, mighty in battle and in war, our own 


General R. E. Lee, was yet, by reason of condi 
tions, unsuccessful. Which deserves more of hi 


s 


country? Which has the more enviable and en- 


during fame? And more to the point, the inf 
ence of which one for good upon his own an 


leo 


d 


future generations is the greatest? The _ ideal 


superintendent, if anywhere possible to be fou 


or located, is quite a composite individual ]i! 


nd 


e 


the English language, many-sided in valuable at- 


tainments and elements, and all around in finish 
and general make-up, that fit him for the work 
undertaken. ‘“‘And the eye cannot say unto the 
hand I have no need of thee,’ says St. Paul in 
his metaphorical description of the body. Neit! 

can one faculty of the mind as memory to judg- 
ment, declare that, “I am all and you are noth- 
ing,’ nor one mental accomplishment as skill in 
language, say t its neighbor, in the science of 
numbers, “you are not needed, my friend”; a1 

equally faulty would be the doctrine that one 
qualification in a school superintendent is sum- 
num bonum, suprema iex, so to speak, ana an 
others but of little moment. There is scarcel} 
a channel of mind exercise recognized in the ci\ 

polity of a State, or expected and required at t} 

hands of any of the officials thereof, that a super- 
intendent is not called upon to a greater or lé 

extent to exhibit. His executive capacity, t 

power to do and to carry out and on accurately 
efficiently the varied duties of his office, frequent- 
ly totally different and diverse, should have unr- 
usual prominence and development. Capacity to 
impress, influence and lead is quite desirable, 

not pre-eminently so, that the car of real schoo! 


progress may go on, while there are judicative 








to 





res and functions that suggest preparation 
in that line. The responsibilities that are in 
ce attached to the office are infinite. Their 
‘name is legion.’’ For the proper applica- 
of every dollar, the suitable construction of 
school house, for every delinquency, com- 
failure from whatever cause emanating, 
unfavorable condition and so on ad infini- 
the incumbent is primarily answerable. This 
r of responsibility is not mentioned as a 
x by any means but to show the nature and 
irements of the office and the kind of ma- 
| needed to administer the same. To one 
essing a proper sense of the obligation im- 
| d by such a trust, no whip or spur is needed 


to compel a devotion of entire time and segrega- 

from other employment, unless it be the in- 
adequacy of salary to supply a living. ‘‘Delenda 
est Carthago” was ever sounding in the ear and 
uttered in the speech of that old Roman and 
patriot, Cato; and so the superintendent ever 


haunted by the magnitude of his work, like the 
inevitable ghost of Banquo, is ever thinking and 
ever exclaiming: ‘‘it must be done.” It is well if 
fine sense of obligation is accompanied by a 
‘e for the work and the cause represented. Suc- 
in any field of enterprise is in proportion to 
degree of interest entertained and manifested 
‘herein, and if this interest takes on the form of 
love in the execution of the duties connected 
therewith, and enthusiastic desire for the ultimate 
winning of the cause—reaping of the harvest, 
there could surely be no surer harbinger of suc- 
C Love is the basal word in the Christian 
religion, the most potent in any language. By it 
the sturdy Pilgrim on his journey to the far dis- 
tant country from whose “bourne no traveler re- 
turns.’ bravely crosses the “sloughs of despond,” 
meets the attacks of “Apollyon,” encounters the 
dark valley and rests at last upon the shores of 
rnal deliverance. So love of the superintend- 
for his work is the Aladdin’s lamp, that dis- 
sipates all doubts, solves all problems, removes 
all difficulties, drives despondency into the “thin 
air’ and lights to the Kingdom and the Crown, 
h he seeks. 
ighed in the balances and not found want- 
a fine test of merit. The verdict of history 
Hannibal among the greatest military gen- 
of the ancient world, and yet he _ failed. 
tions at last‘ make or unmake when the 
e of battle is over and reason mounts the 
+h can be predicted of an individual who 
igh ideals and who feels that perfection has 
not yet erowned himself or work. There is ex- 
cellent sentiment in the short epic about the one 
, bore amid snow and ice a banner with this 
re device; excelsior,’ His eyes looked upon 
§ rrander heights beyond and something more 
to d A verse in Holmes’ lines on the Shellfish 
is od school inspiration for superintendent, 
teacher, and pupil. 


) 


“Build the more noble mansions, oh my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll, 

Leave thy low vaulted past; 

ich new temple nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast; 
Till thou at length art free 

Leaving thine out grown Shell by Life’s unrest- 
ing Sea.” 
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Superintendent Dickinson, of Cumberland and Gooch- 
land, writes: 

The Goochland County Teachers’ Association was 
organized on the 20th of this month. Notwithstand- 
ing the mud, more than one-third of the teachers of 
the county were present. Mr. C. G. Burr was elected 
president and Miss Margarita Elder secretary and 
treasurer, both of Cardwell, Va. Helpful addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Jarman, of Farmville, Princi- 
pal Binford, of Richmond, and Principal E. B. Giv- 
ens, of Byrd High School, Fife, Va. Mrs. Read and 
Miss Coleman made instructive and entertaining lec- 
tures on Drawing and Reading, respectively. 

Referring to the articles on “Expert Supervision” 
in the February number of the Journat: I fully con- 
cur in the conclusion reached: that is, the urgent 
need of Supervision which intelligently supervises; 
but I do not like the word “Expert” in this connec- 
tion. Why not say £fficient, which I think fits the 
situation better. In my opinion, most of the defici- 
encies of the present corps of superintendents, is 
due to the fact that they have given only a portion 
of their time to the duties of their office. In the 
smaller counties, I suppose the superintendent gives 
about half his time to the schools, and the State pays 
him for about half the time he gives. I heartily en- 
dorse the statute requiring full time and providing 
for full pay. I do not believe a law has been enacted 
for many years, which is so full of promise to the 
entire State; which was so imperatively demanded; 
or, which the future will so surely justify. This 
statute debars me as an applicant for re-appointment. 

If the next Legislature will materially increase the 
pay of school trustees, another long step towards per- 
fection will have been taken in our school system. I 
think Superintendent Eggleston’s contribution to the 
February JourNAL is well considered, kindly and 
timely. 





Superintendent Joynes, of Accomac county, Va., 
writes: 

“T was present and heard Dr. Denny’s able 
argument for expert supervision of schools. The 
truths he fearlessly uttered were potent and far- 
reaching. I have always stood for supervision of 
school work by trained school men. Some years 
ago at a Superintendents’ Conference in Richmond, 
I introduced a resolution looking to this end, and 
it created a lively discussion. How can a man 
intelligently supervise a work that he practically 
knows nothing about? Absurd, and such impo- 
sition upon our school system should be relegated 
to the by-gone. All new men should be selected 
from the rank and file of our best teachers. I do 
not mean in this to undervalue the experience 
and worth of the superintendents now in office. 
Experience is valuable. But when a new man 
with no training in school work is appointed 
superintendent the schools of that division suffer 
an injury, the extent of which can not be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. I endorse in toto the 
article of Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr., in 
our February Journal. I know of no greater ser- 
vice to he rendered to Virginia than outlined 
by him to reform our schools by establishing the 
efficiency of his corps of Division Superintendents. 
Give them the territory to work—require all their 
time—pay them fair wages—our schools will show 
for it—it is a great stride toward economy and 
better schools.”’ 
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The New High School at Oceana. 


Remarkable Growth as a Result of Consolidation 


By I. E. YOUNGBLOOD, School Trustee Princess Anne county 














On the Sth of January the new high school at 
Oceana, in Princess Anne county, was fittingly dedi- 
cated by corner-stone laying, by Princess Anne Ma- 
sonic Lodge, assisted by Gov. Swanson and Hon. 
Rosewell Page, of Richmond, and members of the 
Norfolk Ledge. Many prominent people were pres- 
ent, taking an active part in the exercises and vari- 
functions of the occasion, among whom were 
Senator John A. Lesner and tepresentative  L. 
M. Silvester, of Norfolk county; A. H. Fore- 
man, superintendent of the Norfolk county public 
schools: Judce B. D. White and Judge A. J. Ackiss, 
of Princess Anne county: Sunerintendent R. A. Dobie, 


ous 


of Norfolk city schools; A. FE. Kellam, clerk of Prin- 
cess Anne ccunty: George T. Snead, Representative 
of Princess Anne county: J. D. Moore, surveyor of 


Princess Anne county: Dr. Emmerson Land, mayor 
of Virginia Reach: T. B. Cele, superintendent Elec- 
tric Railwav: Division Superintendent O. B. Mears, 
Princess Anne county; and A. C. Smith, treasurer of 
Princess Anne county: also Edward May, E. J. Smith, 
V. H. Kellam. EF. J. Woodhouse, E. B. Ives, A. O. 
Baum. John F. Lawler, W. FE. Hermance, R. P. Page, 
and W. HI. Craft. of Norfolk. 

After the Masonic ceremonies were over the entire 
party went into the various recitation rooms, where 
a right roval lunch was served by the ladies, who 








in the elegant service rendered, and the dispatch 
with which it was furnished to the guests did honor 
to the county of Princess Anne. All ate heartily 
while the Oceana orchestra rendered sweet strains 
of music from a corridor. 

Governor Swanson and other distinguished citi 
zens were conducted to the library where the Re 
ception Committee had tastefully arranged the room 
with drawn curtains and decorations, otherwise fur- 
nished in effective green, with beautiful white gas 
lights from the new system recently installed. The 
Governor and evests waded through piles of Princess 
Anne turkey, fried chicken, potato salad, home-cured 
ham, and the liehtest of cake, while Miss Josephine 
Strouder rendered sweet musie on the zither 

The success and pleasure of this occasion is !argely 
due to the efforts of Mrs. I. E. Youngblood, \rs. L 
P. Lingsley, Mrs. W. G. Avery, Mrs. A. S. Woodhouse, 
Mrs. A. C. Smith, and Mrs. J. A. Fairchilds, assisted 
by Misses Alice Scaff, Mary Smith and Grace Wood: 
house. 

After luncheon, TI. E. Youngblood, chairman of the 
School Board, introduced Superintendent O. B. Mears, 
who spoke on the benefits of consolidation of the 
rural schools; and of the remarkable growt! and 
development of the Oceana school, which were about 
as follows: 
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Enro iment of seven districts before consolida- 
m of the Oceans. scbeel.... ...<<.acwesscere 169 
Enro iment nine months after consolidation.. 207 
Increased enrollment as a result of consolida- 
HOR. evsiscees Gab < eee eeeal eee eee 38 
(inough to fill one school room.) 
RESULTS AS TO ATTENDANCE 
Average dally attendance before consolidation 118 
Aye » daily attendance nine months after 
NIGEMCUOET ©. Su ts oe en eo eecemer was 186 
Increase in daily attendance after consolidation 68 


(Enough to fill two school-rooms. ) 


(Il) RESULT EXPRESSED IN PER CENT. IS AS FOLLOWS: 
Gain OF GMPOMMIONGS oo 5 35)55 knoe tus tc coe sicn 23% 
‘ain on averawe SUIORGANCE. .....cccccccteccs 57% 


Over one-half better.) 


OTHER RESULTS OF THE CONSOLIDATION 


On account of the increased attendance and inter- 
that has developed in the first school, the school 
board has had to double the facilities of the school 
by erecting another building, which was largely done 
by private donation, the patrons donating upwards 
of fifteen hundred dollars. 

A regular complete high school course has been 
ostablished with an enrollment of thirty pupils in 
the high school proper. 

A Department of Music has been established, teach- 
ing hoth vocal and instrumental. 

A literary society has been organized with over 
forty members. 

School and athletic grounds have been donated 
consisting of a tract six hundred feet long and two 
hundred and fifty feet wide, valued at $2,000.00. 

A School Improvement League, with over forty 
members has been organized, and has accomplished 
much in beautifying the building and grounds, and 
in raising funds for erecting a new building, having 
ecured upwards of $1,500.00 in cash and guaranteed 
$500.00 more to equip the building. 

The pupils have organized baseball clubs, lawn 
tennis clubs, basket ball teams, etc., which add much 
to the pleasure and interest of the school. 

The social conditions of the community have been 
improved by holding league meetings and _ public 
entertainments, and there is no longer that narrow, 
distant feeling that existed before consolidation; and 
everyhody greets each other with a pleasant smile 
and good words because they are frequently brought 
together in, one common cause and on the same gen- 
eral level. 

After finishing his speech Superintendent Mears 
introduced Judge B. D. White, as chairman for the 
occasion, who in turn introduced Governor Swanson, 
who spoke in substance as follows: 

He paid a tribute to the women, who, he declared, 
were the most potential factors in the cause of edu- 

tion, later referring to the teachers as the poorest 

iid set of workers on “God’s green earth,” and at 
the same time the most deserving of laurels, but sel- 
dom rewarded. 

“Noxt in importance to the mothers of Virginia,” 
said Governor Swanson, “are the teachers, and they 
are verhaps the least appreciated mortals in the 


; T.o much cannot be said of the value and ability 
0’ O'y teachers and of the wonderful influence for 
£001 which they exert over our children.” 
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Speaking of the value of education, Governor Swan- 
son said: 

“The most expensive thing in the world to-day is 
ignerance. Talk about your losses from earthquakes 
and volcanic disturbances; why there is no compari- 
son to the losses from ignorance. Crops are wasted, 
lands devitalized, lives ruined, all because there is a 
lack of a little knowledge of the science of doing 
things. It is essential, it is necessary that the farmer 
combine science with manual labor and strive to 
get a little more results from the elements by his 
brain than by mere work of hand. 

“The mind is supreme over everything and unless 
you train that mind how can you expect other than 
losses. You can’t depend on the mere physical effort 
to accomplish results; it must be by hard fought out 
education and application and where better can you 
learn this than by sending your boy or your girl to 
our public schools. 

“It isn’t the small farm and the comfortable little 
bank account which will accomplish results for your 
children. Give them an education; they can’t lose 
that, nor can the operation of stocks and bonds 
deprive them of it. You have an admirable school 
here. Make it the center of learning, of art, of cul- 
ture in your community. Start a literary society, 
start a library. The State of Virginia will help you. 
There ought not to be a boy in the State who can’t 
get a book if he wants it.” 

Governor Swanson was followed by Hon. Rosewell 
Page, a member of the Richmond bar and promi- 
nently known as an educator. Mr. Page spoke of 
the work accomplished, complimenting the patrons 
on the completeness and beauty of their school. 

Other speakers were A. H. Foreman and R. A. 
Dobie. 

A musical program had been arranged which 
mingled refreshingly with the several speeches. 
Those who took part in this feature of the celebra- 
tion were Miss Laura Eberhard, Miss Florence Bil- 
lings, Miss Mary Billings, Miss Janet Freeman, Miss 
Josephine Strouder, Miss Mary Smith, Miss Marie A. 
Strouder, Thomas Webster and Frank Youngblood. 

The consolidation of the school may be credited 
largely to the effort of Division Superintendent 
Mears, and S. F. Olds, E. D. Ferebee and C. T. Chap- 
lain, trustees, together with the assistance and advice 
of Prof. Joseph H. Saunders, of Norfolk; Ex- 
aminer Willis A. Jenkins, of Newport News; and 
State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr., of Rich- 
mond; all of whom have ever been ready to render 
their valuable services to the local officials. 

The immediate success of the school is due to the 
efficient corps of teachers under the able supervision 
of Prof. J. A. Fairchild, A. B., of the University of 
Illinois, assisted by Gertrude M. Fairchild, graduate 
of the Illinois State Normal University: Bessie E. 
Sampson, graduate of Farmville Normal School, Va.; 
Jeanette L. Freeman, graduate of Blackstone Insti- 
tute, Va.: Miss Mary Smith, graduate of Blackstone 
Institute, Va.: Miss Pearl Billups, gradute of Little- 
ton College, North Carolina: and Miss Alice Scaff, 
Senior of Blackstone Institute. 

The patrons who have been staunch supporters of 
the school and who have given their earnest devotion 


and pecuniary aid are: A. S. Woodhouse, L. P. 
Lindsley, George Gornton, Wiliie Bonny, S. A. 
Bonny, P. D. Scaff, — — Milholland, W. G. Avery, 


Shepherd James, A. C. Smith, T. L. Brooks, Joseph 
White, W. H. Ackiss, I. E. Youngblood, Daniel Web- 
ster, M. T. Ives. 


Se 
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OUT-IN-THE-COUNTRY SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 
Editor of VirGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

In 1895, I took charge of the school at Cash- 
ville, Accomac county, Virginia. The building 
was a two-room one of ordinary construction. In- 
cluding myself there were two teachers. I found 
the most advanced pupils in what would now be 
according to the Joynes’ Uniform Graded System, 
the 5th and 6th grades. fhe school, however, 
was not graded = and there seemed to be 
no system in the classification and conduct of the 
work. 

I had on roll that session about 78 pupils, but 
a very poor average, owing chiefly to the absolute 
indifference to education in the community. I 
did what I could, my assistant doing all in her 
power to help me, to awaken an interest in educa- 
tion. During this, and the following year, I per- 
suaded the people of the community to add a 
third room to the building, and the school board 
to give us a third teacher. 

It was thought we could not make the average, 
but the missionary work began to tell and the 
average was safely made. 

I continued with this force for several years, 
advancing the children and the grade of the 
school as fast as could be done consistent with 
good scholarship. 

The success has been such, that I was compelled 
to ask the people to again enlarge the building, 
but they were unable at that time to do so; I 
succeeded in having the house and lot iransferred 
to the District School Board and they at once 
began improvements. The school board has now, 
largely through the work of our superintendent, 
Mr. Joynes, who aided me in every way, given us 
a large building and one well adapted to our 
needs. We have at present room for five teachers, 
beside a music department, also a large audi- 
torium 40x41 feet. 

This session we have four teachers. and a 
music teacher making five; our enrollment will 
reach 150 and last month our average attendance 
was 115. The school advanced from where I 
found it till now we have a class well advanced 
in Latin and other studies of like grade; and in- 
terest in education has grown apace. One thing 
we now lack is a good library. 

We purchased a piano last fall. We need the 
inside of our house painted and a larger acreage 
for a play ground. 

Having these ideas in mind, our superintend- 
ent, Mr. G. G. Joynes, urged upon us to call the 
people of the community together to form a 
“School Improvement League.’”’ We did so, giv- 
ing a school entertainment at night, to draw the 
parents out. Superintendent Joynes addressed 
the audience at the close of the exercises and the 
following members were enrolled: 

C. S. Boggs, President: S. J. Drummond. Treas- 
urer: W. A. P. Strang, Secretary; G. B. Drum- 
mond, T. J. Custis, Tully W. Scott, Jno. D. Reade, 
—. L. Harrison, Miss Bessie Taylor, “ics Reaston 
Boggs, Miss Emma Findly, Mrs. Alice Donnewell 
Mrs. Margie Smith, Mrs. Gertie Gardner, Miss 
Beuleh Boggs, Mrs. Mag. Ed. Boggs. 

The organization at once got to work and en- 
rolled a number of our young people and many 
other members. We propose to have a drama 





Friday night, March 12th, at which refreg. 
ments will be served. This will only start the 
work but we propose to continue until we hay 
built up a splendid and well equipped rural School, 
equal to any in the State, where similar conditioy 
exist. 

I wish to say that this is strictly a rural com: 
munity, drawing trom no town whatsoever. Vur 
enrollment this term, is 150, drawn entirely from 
the agricultural and oystering classes. 

This is but a sample in the development ot 
Accomac’s rural schools, under the efficient map. 
agement of Superintendent Joynes, who is a pra. 
tical teacher and school man, and who Bives his 
entire time to the work of school supervision, 

I wish, however, to express one regret, and 
that is, that the board does not pay the principal 
a salary sufficient to enable him to give his whole 
time to the school. 

W. A. P. Srrang. 

; Superintendent H. W. Fugate, of Russell, writes: 

The school board of Russell county met Febrv- 
ary 16th, and voted to increase the salary of thé 
superintendent to $900. The board also passed regu 
lations making more stringent the conditions gov. 
erning an increase to teachers’ salaries; among 
other regulations it voted that an increase shouli 
be made dependent upon the success of the teacher’s 
work in the school-room, and not as hitherto, wholly 
upon the grade of the teacher’s certificate. This is 
regarded as a Wise regulation and meets with the 
hearty sanction of the teachers and school officials 
of the county. 

The Honaker Graded School is making rapid pro 
gress. The enrollment now reaches 225 pupils. In 
connection with the school a debating society is 
conducted in which the citizens of the town take au 
active part with the students. This indicates an 
intellectual vigor and educational enthusiasm that 
make an idea! school. 

The school at Lebanon is doing fine work, and the 
trustees are now trying to find a man to _ take 
charge of the agricultural department another year 
The citizens of the town are fully alive to the oppor 
tunity before them and will make the best possi 
ble use of it. The board of supervisors has raised 
the Lebanon District levy to 30c, which, with the 
20c county levy, raises the total levy to the max! 
mum. 

The trusees and superintendent of the county 
are having constant calls from patrons for new 
school buildings, new improvements, and increased 
educational facilities. These officials are glad t 
have these calls, and respond to them as rapidly 
and as readily as school funds will permit. 

The work done by teachers during the year's term 
of school has, on the average, been good, and it i 
believed ean be made much better another year 








Superintendent Hardwick, of Giles, writes: 


School work in Giles county has been on a Com 
siderable boom for more than a year. Besides the 
four excellent new school buildings (two of them 
high schools) erected during the past year. nearly 
$2.000 has already been raised in Newport Da 
for a $7,000 high school building in the age 


Newport. A like move is being agitated i! 
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proke District. To prove that our people are inter- 
ested in education, over $3,000 was raised by private 
subs -ription for the Pearisburg building, and nearly 


$5,000 for the Narrows building. The standard of 
our teaching force has greatly improved this year, 
and a healthier educational sentiment is very much 
in evidence. 





Syperintendent Joynes writes: 

\ir. J. S. Master, No. 1, Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J., who has made a success of life in 
many ways, and who was born and raised on the 
Eastern Shore, has just forwarded a check to 
Supt. G. G. Joynes for a scholarship medal, to be 
known as the Old Home Prize which is to be 
awarded for highest scholarship in Eastern Shore 
Normal Training, now in operation at Onancock. 





We have under contract, a $24,000 school-house at 
Tazewell now and hope to have a $20,000 school- 
house at Pocahontas ready for the school next year. 

Yours truly, 
P. H. WILLIAMS. 





Suverintendent J. S. Phillips, of York county, 
writes: 

“The new rooms built to schools Nos. 1 and 4 have 
been completed, at a cost of nearly $1,000. The 
patrons of school No. 1, have raised $60 for desks, 
which have been ordered, and are now raising more 


money to complete the furnishing of the room.” 





Superintendent W. B. Valentine, of Brunswick 
county, Va., writes: 

Brunswick county is, I believe, soon to begin a new 
era in public education. Her people are realizing as 
never before the great importance of education. We 
have on foot plans for great improvements for next 
session. We shall build some up-to-date consoli- 
dated school-houses, and put on more wagons for the 
transportation of pupils. Recently the county school 
board has supplemented the salary of the superin- 
tendent, and he is now devoting his entire time to 


school work.” 





Superintendent G. E. Roy, of Warren county, 
Va., writes: 

I think one of the great needs in our single 
rural schools of to-day is close attention and ex- 
pert supervision ofthe four primary grades. This 
being done, the grammar grades and higher grades 
will move along without much trouble. Primary 
reading and number work, which is included in 
the four first grades, demands the closest atten- 
tion and should have experts back of it. I think 
primary teachers, such as we should have, should 
command salaries of $75 per month, and the work 
would not go begging. 





Superintendent Hannah, of Appomattox county, 
Va., writes: 

The schools in Appomattox are moving along 
nicely, with good enrollment, and increased aver- 
age. Our new Graded School, at Pamplins, is now 
completed and occupied with a full school. An- 
other teacher will have to be installed there for 
hext term. Material for the Agriculture High School 
beine delayed, we are not yet in new building, 
but hope to be so in near future. The school board 
and supervisors will act on increase of superin- 
tendent’s salary on the 5th of March. 
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Superintendent Harris, of Nelson county, Va., 
writes: 

Our schools are making good progress. A well 
attended meeting of the members of the Massies 
Mill District Teachers’ Association and of citizens 
of the community was held in the High School 
building on Feb. 12th; many excellent papers, 
evincing careful preparation on the part of the 
teachers were read. A_ strong Citizens’ School 
Improvement League was organized on this occa- 
sion. Both of the school wagons transporting 
pupils to the Lovingston High School have made 
fine averages during the winter so far. 

Schuyler and Fleetwood High Schools have each 
a faculty of four teachers, necessitated by in- 
crease in enrollment. The Greenfield board will 
soon construct a building for consolidated schools 
at Lodebar in the western part of the district. 





Superintendent Washington, of Caroline county, 
Va., writes: 

At a meeting of the Upper Zion School Improve- 
ment League, February 5th, $1,500.00 was 
pledged and a committee appointed to raise $500 
more. A lot of four acres was given—all of this 
for the purpose of opening at that place, next 
session, a High School. A resolution was adopted 
requesting the supervisors to raise the district levy 
to 20 cents on $100. 

These people want a good school and are willing 
to pay for it. ° 


At a meeting of the patrons and friends of the 
Sparta school, on February 15th, $2,025.00 was 
pledged; a large lot of bricks and some lumber 
and a four acre lot. The people expect to raise 
$3,000.00 before February 27. This effort is for 
a High School at Sparta. 

Every man present signed a petition to the 
supervisor of that district urging him to make 
the district levy twenty cents on $100. 

It gives me pleasure to report this awakening 
of my people. 





Superintendent Clarkson, of Prince William 
county, Va., writes: 

The Normal Department of the Manassas Agri- 
cultural High School, under the careful training 
of Mrs. M. S. Moffett, so well known as a Normal 
Instructor, has had a good enrollment during this, 
its first session. A review class, preparatory to 
the teachers’ examination will begin on March 
15th. No tuition fee is charged, and board and 
lodging in comfortable homes is procurable at 
very low rates. The students have had most ex- 
cellent instruction in methods of teaching, as well 
as much practice in the model classes. 

So pleased are these students with the present 
course that many of them have expressed an ar: 
dent desire to return next year, and to continue 
their work under the more favorable conditions 
which will exist, when the pupils will be housed 
in the more convenient and commodious new 
school building. 

The total enrollment of the school 
ent, three hundred and fifty. 


is, at pres 





Superintendent Gavin Rawls, of Isle of Wight 
county, Va., writes: 
“We are moving upward in Isle of Wight. Twelve 


schools were closed by consolidation last fall, and 
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fifteen wagons put on to bring the children to the 
central schools. There has been a marked increase 
in enrollment and daily attendance in these schools 
from the consolidated area. Our county school board 
has arranged to increase the salary of the superin- 
tendent as required by the new law. 





Superintendent W. B 
county, Va., 

“One of the best educational addresses it has been 
my pleasure to hear was delivered to a large audi- 
ence in Lawrenceville, VYa., January 22nd, by Secre- 
tary Stearnes, of the State Beard of Education. Our 
people thoroughly enjoyed it, and I feel that much 
good will resu't from it. The following day, Mr. 
Stearnes and Mr. J. S. Thomas delivered addresses 
to our Teachers’ Association. Both were full of ex- 
cellent practical suggestions. 


Valentine, of Brunswick 


writes: 





Superintendent R. D. Baker, of Wise county, Va., 
writes: 

“The board of supervisors has agreed to supple- 
ment the salary of the Superintendent of Schools to 
$900.00 a vear. This means an appropriation by this 
board of $250.00 a vear. 

“The Wise School District has sold bonds amount- 
ing to $20,00000, and will let to contract on the 
20th, a school building to cost about that amount.” 

Superintendent Ashby, of Stafford and King 
George countie V: writes: 

“The schools in this division, with some few excep- 
tions, are fuller than T have known them, with aver- 
age daily attendence good. 

“Our District Teachers’ Associations in several of 
the districts have heen holding regular meetings and 
are pursuing the “Reading Course” with profit and 
interest.” 

At the resuest of Mr. Lee Wallace, vice-president 
of the association, the teachers of the Falmouth Dis- 
trict Association, Stafford county, met at New Hope 
school-house con Friday, February the 19th, at 10 
o’clock A. M., to begin the Course of Reading adopted 
by the State Board of Examiners The following 
books will be read and studied: 

“Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics,” published bv 
Rand, McNally & Company, No. 142 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: single copies postpaid, 85 cents; 
“How to Tell Stories to Children,” published bv 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, No. 4 Park street, 
Boston, Mass: single copies postpaid, $1.00. 

Teachers attending said meeting were allowed to 
count it as a day taught 

Superintendent Wm. Walter White, of South- 
ampton county, Va., writes: 

“We had a most enthusiastic meeting of our 
Teachers’ Institute on January 29th with a full at- 
tendance of teachers and many citizens. A full 
programme was rendered. Many excellent papers 
were read. The new two-room building at Dory, 
Berlin District, will be occupied this week.’’ 


Superintendent Pulliam, of 
writes: 

“Professor Kremer J. Hoke, the principal of 
our schools, returned from his trip to England, 
Ireland and Scotland, the 2d of January. He had 
a most delightful trip, and visited many schools 
in these countries. He and the gentlemen from 
America, who went with him (500 American edu- 


Manchester, Va., 


cators), conferred from time to time, and inter. 
changed ideas. Mr. Hoke reports that teaching 
in these places is thorough, but that he does not 
think the schools show the progress and efficiency 
of the schools in this country, and that the build- 
ings and equipment are not comparable to ours, 
He, nevertheless, found many things that he con- 
sidered most excellent, and that will prove prof- 
table to him in his work. He addressed the Edu- 
cational Association at its February meeting, an@ 
gave a most interesting account of his trip, and 
the educational impressions he received on_ his 
visit. He was much impressed by the night 
schools, and hopes to be able to organize and con- 
duct such a school in this city, according to the 
plan and methods used there, in some of the cities, 
notably the excellent night school in Belfast, Ire- 
land.”’ 

CLEAN SCHOOL ATHLETICS IN ACCOMAC 

The Teachers Association, at its last annual 
meeting, endorsed a move for clean athletics for 
the schools of the county. Leading in this move- 
ment, R. J. Riveley, principal of the Onancock 
high school, has organized an Eastern Shore High 
School base ball league. Painter, Pungoteague 
Harborton, Onancock, Temperanceville and Parks- 
ley so far have joined the league. 

All players must have been pupils or a teacher 
in one of the schools at least three months. 
Swearing, smoking, prohibited. A minimum stand- 
ard of class work required before a player is 
eligible. No outsider allowed to play in the league. 





HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY WORK—CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY 


The Onancock High School organized two lit- 
erary societies Friday, Dec. ., 1908. These so- 
cieties are known as the “Jefferson Literary So- 
ciety,” and the ‘‘Washington Literary Society.” 
We organized with a membership of twenty-two 
in each society. The Jefferson elected Superin- 
tendent Joynes as an honorary member. The 
pupils have taken an even greater interest than 
we had hoped and have been getting on nicely. 
We are now planning to have a public debate be 
tween the two societies on the 22d of February, 
and are promised a very interesting program. 

The much-needed chemical laboratory will soon 
be a reality and the physics and normal depatt- 
ment are also to be fitted up with suitable ap- 
paratus at the same time. The apparatus is to 
be of the latest and the best. We expect to have 
the laboratcries in a working condition by the 
first of February. 

The normal department is promised several new 
pupils in the near future. The normal is here to 
stay. It has an ideal location and may le ex 
pected, in the course of several years, to rank 
with the first. 

R. J. RIVELE’S 
Principal Onancock High School. 





Superintendent Willis, of Fredericksburg, \ rites: 
Our handsome new school building is » ring 
completion, and a committee has been ap) inted 
with a view to equipping same with w: 'I-aP- 
pointed, modern furniture. 
Our schools are progressing finely in sj ‘é of 
present crowded condition. 
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s rintendent D. L. Pulliam writes: 
Ov February 12th, Dr. Heck addressed an ap- 
prec'ative audience in this city on “A Course of 


Stu for the Public Schools.” The professor’s 
address was informal, but practical and sugges- 
ive. and most interesting, and showed thought, 
research and preparation. The meeting was held 
und the auspices of the Educational Associa- 
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tion of this city, and is one of a series of lectures 
that the Association will provide for this spring. 
Educational impulse is vibrant and healthy here, 
and the association, council, and school board 
are in cordial and active co-operation for the 
welfare of our schools in many important aspects. 
This work is doing much good. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Reported by MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Richmond, Va. 





BLACKSTONE IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 

you would like to hear how we are 
ogressing with our Educational League, I write 
| this morning. From the thirty-five members 
vhich we started, the number has now reached 
At our January meeting the editor of our 
(Mr. W. A. Land), gave us a talk and then 
we yoted twenty dollars towards buying books 
and ten we gave to the boys to use for their base- 
ball grounds. A few days after the meeting. of 
the League, I was called to meet the trustees and 
assis in selecting over three hundred _ vol- 
ul that the school board (trustees), would pre- 
sent to the school. And then they gave us back 
the twenty to use in beautifying the grounds. 
Mrs. Dashiell, if you hadn’t visited Blackstone 

when you did, we would still be wanting books. 
On the twenty-second of February, we are go- 
ing to celebrate Washington’s birthday by holding 
a public reception with entertainment by the peo- 
ple, by our local band, solos and unveiling a picture 
of Washington; all the countryside will be invited 
what a splendid building we have and also 


Thinking 


ee 


to see 


the needs of the hour. I sent my organ so the 
children might sing, and it will not come back 
till school closes. Unless I did something myself 
I had no right to expect more of others. Mrs. 
Hays will spend the day with me the 25th, and 
address our league on the work the Petersburg 
ladies are doing. On last Friday evening we were 
invited to the colored Baptist Church to begin 
this work. Mrs. Bagwell, Mr. Land and myself 
were gladly received and I only wish you could 


have been with us to see the earnestness of those 
People. A list of people interested was taken and 
they will meet to themselves to select officers, etc. 


Hope I’ve not tired you, but I could tell you more. 
Ionly wish you to know we were trying to follow 
the example set by you. Trustees, teachers and 
Patrons work so cheerfully with us. 


Mrs. H. C. Barrow. 





SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE IN DINWID- 
DIE COUNTY 


W have been interested in the reports from 
othe’ School Leagues published in the Journat, 
and would like to tell you about our League. 


_T School Improvement League of Trinity 
Grai-d School, Dinwiddie county, was organized 
In November, 1908, with a membership of about 


'wen'y. The league has held three meetings, all 


well attended. 





At the first meeting $15.00 for a library, with 
State aid, was raised by subscription and the sum 
sent to the trustees the next day. We have not 
yet secured the library, as the list of books has 
just come from the printers. We hope to have 
the library in place before our next meeting. 

A committee was appointed to plant trees and 
lay off the grounds. 

At the second meeting the committee reported 
thirty-eight trees planted, grounds laid off in a 
circle and enclosed, grass sown. 

At the third meeting the high school pupils de- 
bated the question ‘‘Should the School Term of 
Dinwiddie be Increased?’”’ The affirmative won. 
The League then unanimously voted to petition 
the Board to increase the present term from seven 
to eight months. Kev. Robt. Baughan delivered 
an instructive address to the school and league. 
A constitution was adopted, and a membership fee 
of five cents agreed upon. Mr. H. C. Lovett also 
addressed the League on “The Relation of the 
Child to the Teacher.” 

The next meeting will be held on February 
22nd, when Dr. Frazer, of Richmond, will deliver 
an address and Mr. F. S. Farrar will organize a 
Farmers’ Boys’ Experimental Club among the 
boys, offering prizes for the best corn produced. 

We have an enthusiastic president and the in- 
terest and co-operation of the patrons is all that 
could be asked. We are working to secure a 
third room for the school next term. 

The following are the officers: President, Mr. 
S. P. Spain; Vice-President, Mr. R. H. Ryland; 
Secretary, Mr. J. W. Ford; Treasurer, Mr. J. E. 
Chandler. . 

Yours very truly, 
Sue C. CLEATON, 
Teacher, Grammar Grades. 


How to Raise Money for your 
School Library 


** The Uncle Remus Libra-y Certificates,’’ which 
I wil! send fr'e to any Virginia teacher, provide a splen- 
did means of raising money for a school library. Write 
me at once for full particulars. I have the contract for 
furnishing Virginia rural school libraries. 


JAMES C. MARTIN 


705 American National Bank Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The Seaside Normal 


Begins June 30th, Ends July 27th, 1909. 








Those who attend ean board at Virginia Beach, 
. 


onlv a short distance from the sehool building 
at Oeeana, and direetly on the electric car line. 
Only 5 cents round-trip fare from the Normal to 


the Beach. 


Board and Room at Virginia Beach 


Guaranteed at $5.00 Per Week @& 


This School is one of the Officiai Summer 
Normals of the State Board of Education. 

Splendid opportunity for teachers to spend 
their vacation at the seaside and attend school at 
the same time, thereby combining business with 
pleasure. 

This location is in easy access to Cape Henry, 
Ocean View, Old Point, Norfolk, Newport 
News, Portsmouth, and other places of interest. 


Bathing Privileges 
FREE to Teachers! 

















This location is the most desirable place in 
the State fora Summer Normal, for it combines 
comfort. pleasure, amusement and happiness 
with school work. 


The accommodations are excellent, for the 
building in whieh the Normal will be held eon- 
tains six large and well-equipped recitation rooms, 
besides a large assembly room, all on the 
ground floor. 


Instruction will be given in all branches re- 
quired for First Grade Certificates. 


Attention will also be given to 


Methods of Teaching 








Able instructors will be employed in all 
branches, a full corps of which will be announced 
later. 


For information, address 


I. E. YOUNGBLOOD ERNEST SHAWEN 
Local Manager Conductor 
1207 Bank of Commerce 213 Rose Avenue 
NORFOLK, VA. NORFOLK, VA. 





—— BELL’S == 
Medial “D” Pens 


Are made foruse with the Semi-Slant Method 








of writing. They give decidedly better re- 
sults than any other Pen on the market, and 
should be used by every child who is learn- 
ing to write under the system recently 


adopted. Write for sample. 





The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


Largest School Supply House in the South 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 














University Virginia 


Summer School 
June 18th to July 31st 








Large faculty of trained specialists. Univer- 
sity credits given. Teachers holding first grade 
or high school certificates can secure professional 
certificates by completing six courses in two ses- 
sions. Especially designed to meet the needs of 


High School Teachers 


Principals, and those preparing for College En- 
trance Requirements. 

The Elementary School of Methods will again 
be conducted in connection with the Summer 
School with a stronger faculty than usua). Mrs. 
Moftett’s Training Class will again be a feature. 

For announcement, write to 


Director Summer School 
University, Virginia 


— 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 





The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented: 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literatnre, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, mens Italian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology, and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


III. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drajting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Ladoratories for practical work in Physics Chem- 
istry. Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided ‘for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one yeir, since that date, this departmeat 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Physics. Inorganic Chemistry and General Biology 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medieal sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, inclu- 
ding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 
The State of Virginia has provided 2a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. Full particulars on 
ippliecation to the President. . 
Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ASKED 


What is the Flag of the 
Australian Commonwealth ?_! 
Why are there few | 
Dialects in the U. S. 
How many variations 
of sound has the letter A 


e A WEALTH OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 


WEBSTERS —* DICTIONARY 





What is a Telepheme ? 


Who was Enoch Arden ? 
Is Hongkong a city?.... 
When did Bismarck die? 


How many Scripture 
Proper names begin with F 
Pronounce Achilles,........... 
What was the original 
meaning of George 


Give meaning of Lemot d’enigme ram 
eee ee 


rrr yyw eva" 
25,000 Added Words. \ 

2,380 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 
The International is of constant service and 
value to the home, professional! and business 
man, and the student. 
Write for ‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen Pages 
FREE. Mention in your request this publicatic mm and receive 
a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 









ss G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE CORRECT, FINAL ANSWER IS 
GIVEN UNDER 


, ]]] <Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. 
x 1 €Brief History the English Language. 

“em, “\|4 @Guide to Pronunciation. 

€Scholarly Vocabulary of English. 

1/4 @Dictionary of Fiction. 

4\| @Revised Gazetteer of the World. 

)|] @Revised Biographical Dictionary. 

1}] Vocabulary Scripture Proper Names. 

% €Vocabulary Greek and Latin Names. 

|| <VocabularyEnglish Christian Names. 

SIF Foreign Words and Phrases. 


aE «Abbreviations and Contractions. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE gg Largest 

abridgment of the Interna’ and Thin 

Paper Editions. 1116 Pages | 140 “illustrations. 

/ CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Diction- 
4 aries abri ents of the Internati 








| 4 Webster's Academic, Webster's Common Sched, 
'||4 Webster's High School, Webster’s Primary School, 
E can beiden as in the case of the larger books, by 





a circular Trade-Mark on the front cover and our name on the title-page. 
ACCEPT NO CHEAP IMITATIONS. 

















, | Pay Cadets . 
Rates: State Cadets . 


LLLLLLE LL LLL LLL LLCLLLLLULLKLKLELLELLLELLELEA 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, WRITTEN BY A VIRGINIAN an? ADOPTED 
BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA FOR FOUR YEARS’ EXCLUSIVE USE IN ALL 
ITS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, an? WHAT SOME VIRGINIA TEACHERS THINK OF IT 


T. K, Music, Prin palof High School, Greenville rhe simpll- 
city of languagein which technical subjects are ex plained »nd 
the naturalness of order in which different subjects are taken 
up seem to be unusual features of the book, ; 


Sibert B. Noon, Principal of Oxford Academy, Floyd: I cheer- 
fully recommend Ritchie's Human Physiology as an invalua- 
ble text book for the sixth and seventh grammar grades. 


L.E. Osborne, Principal of High School, Indepe ndence: The 
subject in hand is presented with a clearness of style that 
adapts it well for grammar and high schools 


C. W. Owen, Principal of High School, Scotlsbury : Owing to its 
clearness and simplicity of style, it can readily be understood 
by pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 


L. A. Prouty, 7’ pa if Locust Dale Academy, Locust Dale: 
Clearness of style and good presentation of hygiene make it a 
very valuable book 


Jay W. Ranson, Principal of Pleasant Grove School, Long Hol- 
low: The distinctive merits of Human Physiology seem to 
me to be conciseness, logical arrangement, clearness, and use 
of simple terms. 


Mrs. 1.W Reams, First Assistant of Cherit yn FHigh School, Bay 
View: The subject is presented in a simple but thoroughly 
sclentiic manner, and with the non-essentials eliminated. I 
am highly pleased with the book. 

H. C. Ruffin, Principal of High School, Keysville: 1 like the up- 
to-date treatment and the practical utility. 

Joe Shoe, /” inecipal f Iligh School, Parksley: Unusual sim- 
plicity of statement gives a clear and lucid idea of the funda- 
mental principles of Physiology, Hygiene and Anatomy. 

Miss S. K. Stone, First Assistant of Ashbury School, Troutville : 
Just what is needed for the grammar graces 


E C. Sine, Principal of High School, Glade Spring: Among the 
good features are its logical arrangement, its simplicity, thor- 
oughnpess, and adaptability to arouge interest. 


J.P. Spence, Principal of Public School, Berkley: It presents 
physiology and anatomy merely as a basis for an intelligent 
ex position of all the important laws of hygiene. 


Curtis Story, Principal of Ivy School, Ivy: Notable for its simple 
style and thoroughness. 


D. |. Suter, Principal of High School, Weyers Cave: Its distinc- 
tive merits seem to me to be clearness of style, aptness of 
illustration, logical method of presentation, exhautiveness of 
questions following text, which are a material aid to the busy 
teacher. 

John Tabb, Principal of Gloucester Academy, Gloucester : Sim- 
ple, clear. and especially adapted to the needs of the general 
school child. 


H. W. Teater,. Auburn Ungraded School, Auburn: Well adapted 
to children of the sixth and seventh grades and not beyond 
the comprehension of the children of the grammar grades. 


Jas. H. Thomas, Principal of Christian Institution, Martinsville; 
(1) Up-to-date; (2) scientific; (3) lucid in statement. 


H. E. Thompson, Principal of Cleveland Schools, Cleveland: 
Easy to teach, comprehensive enough for the common 
schools, and sure to be beneficial to those who have only a 
limited education. 

R. J. Turner, Principal of Graded School, Flint Hill; The best 
and most practical I have ever seen. 


Edwin C. Wade, Principal of High School, Boydton: I think it is 
an excellent book, and will be of great service in the schools, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS-ON-HUDSON. FOR SALE BY ALL VIR- 


GINIA BOOKSELLERS. 
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Adopted for Virginia High Schools 


Sandwick and Bacon’s High School Word Book 


TERMS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS ON APPLICATION 
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English. 


A list of five thousand words chosen from those most commonly mis- 


A unique book that meets a well-known need. 
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spelled and from the high school texts in science, mathematics, history and 


Price, 40 cents. % 
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Wells’s Mathemetics 


The leading series in teachableness, fresh- 
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ness of material, and adaptation to modern 


needs. Texts in Algebra, Geometry and 
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Trigonometry to meet every need of elemen- 
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tary or advanced work. 
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Heath’s English Classics 


Beautifully printed and illustrated, sub- 
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texts are accurate, and the notes and aids to 
study are exactly what high school pupils 


need. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Holtz: Nature-Study 








The first text-book to cover the subject thor- 
oughly and satifactorily for those that are teach- 
ing or preparing to teach. 


Outlines a complete course of Nature-Study 
for the entire eight grades. 


Gives a complete classified and annotated 
list of reference books and Nature-Study Readers. 


Endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers of Botany, Natural Science and Nature 
Study in leading Publie Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges as the best work on the subject. 


172 illustrations. Price, $1.50 


Copies Sent Teachers on Approval 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Office: 618 Temple Court Building 





Order this Book Case 


For Circulating Library from 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


709, 711, 713 EAST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















Murphy’s Hotel # Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 








Virginia School Supply Co. 


P. O. Box 179 


Ninth and Cary Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 








Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education 
the exclusive contract for furaishing School Desks and 
Recitation Seats to the Public Schools of Virginia. 

Adopted for four years by the 
Virginia State Board of Education: 


Map of Virginia Counties, 41 x 59inches. ... . #5 00 
Bridgman’s Map of Virginia 41 x 59 inches, on 
common rollers .....:22+ s+ cece 4 00 


VIRGOPLATE 


The best of all manufactured blackboards, 
guaranteed never to become slick, shipped from 
Richmond, Va., guaranteeing quick delivery and 
low freight. Samples furnished on request. Hy- 
loplate, Slate and all other blackboards. 

Correspondence Solicited. 
Specify Needed Supplies. 


We Carry Many Articles Not in Catalogue. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 





Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN TEXTS 


Aldrich and Foster’s Elementary French 


Com plete—Precise— Intelligible 


Written according to the best modern methods of teaching French, and planned to be 
easily adapted to the varying conditions of teaching the language. 











Duerr’s Essentials of German Grammar 
Develops the few great principles of German Grammar in a fresh and impressive manner. 
Some of its features are the word lists, tables of genders and numerous drills. 
Collar’s First Year German 


Presents in an orderly and scholarly manner the essentials of elementary German. It 
is intended for students having not less than four lessons a week for a year’s work in speaking, 
reading and writing German. 


The International Modern Language Series 


Contains a list of over a hundred exceptionally well-annotated, carefully edited, and sub- 
stantially bound texts of the best authors in French, German and Spanish at an unusually low 
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price. Send for a complete list. 
GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
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ON THE VIRGINIA LIST OF BOOKS FOR 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 











Books for First, Second and Third Years 


List No. 
-Merry Animal Tales (Bigham) 
Boy Blue and His Friends( Blaisdell) 
Hellenic Tales (Carpenter) 
In My Nursery (Laura E. Richards) 
rhe Children’s Hour (Tileston) 


Books for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years 
I OUISA M, ALCOTT 


My Boys 

Shawl Straps 

Cupid and Chow-Chow 

My Girls 

Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore 
\n Old Fashioned Thanksgiving 
The Louisa Alcott Reader 


SAN COOLIDGE 


What Katy Did 
What Katy Did at School 
What Katy Did Next 


List No. 


269—Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot (Ewing) 
278—The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s 
Bow 
280—In the Golden Kast (Gibson) 
285— Men of Old Greece (Hall) 
x01—Holly Berry and Mistletoe (Hyde) 
302—Stories Told toa Child (Ingelow) I. 
303—Stories Told to a Child (Ingelow) II. 
424--The Little Red Schoolhouse (Ray- 
mond) 
427—The Joyous Story of Toto (Richards) 
441—Wilderness Babies (Schwartz) 
458—Jolly Good Times (Smith) 
459—Jolly Good Times at School (Smith) 
475—A Daughter of the Rich (Waller) 


By LiILy F. WESSELHOEFT 


477—F lipwing, the Spy 
478—Jack, the Fire Dog 
479—S parrow, the Tramp 


Books for Seventh and Eighth Years 


By LouIsaA M. ALCOTT 


500—Little Women 





List No. 
501—Little Men 
502—Jo’s Boys 
5083—A n Old-Fashioned Gir] 
504—Eight Cousins 
505—U nder the Lilacs 
506—Jack and Jill 


585—Jan of the Windmill (Ewing) 

By EDWARD Everett HALE 
614—Stories of Adventure 
615—Stories of Discovery 
616—Stories of Invention 
617—Stories of the Sea 
638—Ramona (Helen Hunt Jackson) 
678—T he Oregon Trail (Parkman) 
6%—The Golden Windows (Richa rds) 
ai- Boys Who Became Famous Men 
733—Shipwrecked in Greenland 
649—The Wood Carver of ’Lym pus 


Books for the High School 


933—The Iron Star (True) 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 
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..College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B.S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 


= culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 


than one session to such work. 





The new college courses beginning Second Term (February ist) offer 


splendid opportunities to teachers of short term schools. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Wilhamsburg, Va 
215th Session began September 17, 1908. Second Term began February 1, 1909. 
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~ || WILLIAM C. WEST 
JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES | ||  ““terzizsamsto* 


(Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg.) 


A RC H ITECT Designs buildings of every description and su- 
perintends their construction. 
Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 
buildings determined. 
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Law Building, Norfolk, Virginia 
Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 








“Hoge” Academy, Blackstone, Va, 
at District Academy, Waverly, Va. 
(os Extensive alterations to Lees- 
burg Academy, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Public School, Monterey, Va. 
District School Building, near 
Dumbarton Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester High School, Manchester, Va, 
Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Va. 
. > oe . — y 
Offers the experience of fifteen years Fuses Soneet, Seas Rpaewreen, Ve. 
: : : Among Many Other Bulidings Constructed from his Designs are 
: in the planning and construction of re . ; aout 
= 2 - Bank of Chase City. Chase City, Va. : 
modern, scientific, sanitary schools. ote Semee: Sak, orc *. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va. ° 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 
Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 
pn Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Refers to seven recent buildings for the Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 
ity y : 7 Residences of Dr. H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
city of Norfolk, and other school work Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F. Hof. 
of lesser magnitude. betmer, Richmond. 
New Y. M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 
Xe e Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Architect of over one hundred schools in Virginia in two years. 
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Charles M. Robinson 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
Tenth and Main Streets, Richmond, Ba. 
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Originator of the “Unit”? School Bullding, which will fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Virginia State Law, and can be built 25% cheaper than 
buildings of regular construction. 
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Summer School of the South 


—— University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Eighth Session Six Weeks 
June 22--July 30, 1909 














The largest summer school of its kind in 
America. It offers the best opportunity for 
instruction in all subjects of interest to 
teachers of elementary and high schools. 


About 200 courses, arranged in cycles of 
two, three and four years, with directions 
for home study and reading, and credit for 
work completed. 

100 instructors, selected for their ability 
from all parts of the country. 

No charge except registration fee of $10. 

Announcement ready about the first of 
March 


For further information write 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 





Teachers: 


Ifyou want a GOOD SCHOOL, entertainment books, 
report cards, good books on teaching, blackboards, etc., 
write for our entertainment or supply catalogs, FREE. 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 











FREE? 


To Teachers and School Committeemen: 

Our thirty-two page educational pocket calendar 
and memorandum note book. Send postal card request 
stating location of school. 

THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Raleigh, N. C. 





Interstate Teachers’ Bureau 


Publishers’ Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers, Assists Teachers in 
Securing Positions 


Oldest agency in Georgia—one of the oldest in the South. 
Our patrons get the benefit of our long experience and 
clear knowledge of conditions. We offer optional plans to 
teachers for registering, and make no charges to schoo] 
boards for our seryices. 
Correspondence Invited 


Get our 1909 Prospectus at Once 








Columbia, S. C. 


ile] MAN TED 


VIRGINIA TEACHERS for schools every 


’ 3 
Teqclers where. Ours a general agency covering the 
entire South, with the patronage of the best 








schools and colleges. We have obtained for 
members placed an increase of 20 per cent. 


average. See our booklet. 


W. H. JONES, Manager. 
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BUY THE FAMOUS 


Kiger School Wagons 


FOR YOUR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Albemarle county and other Virgin 
Why not YOUR county? Writ or per 


S. D. KIGER & CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





McBAIN’S 


“How We Are Governed in 
Virginia and the Nation” 


This superb text-book on Civil 
Government has run into 


Three Editions Since September 
It has won recognition ail over Virginia as a re- 
markably bright, helpful, teachable text-book. 


This book should be taught in the class studying 
United States History. If time cannot be found to 
teach both books every day, teach 


Civil Government twice a week 


and History three times a week, 
alternating the class in these books. 








Bell Book and Stationery Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 








RICHMOND, VA. 
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List of Books Adopted by the State of Vircinia | 


FOR USE IN NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES— First Year 








TEXT-BOOK OF SCHOOL AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT 
By Fevix Arnoup, A. B., Pd. D., Ph. D. 
i2mo. Cloth, xxii+409 pages, $1.25 Net 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT : ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES AND TECHNIQUE! 

By WiLt1AM CHANDLER BaGuey, Superintendent of 
the Training Department, State Normal School, Os- 
Wego, N. 

Cloth. 


xvii+352 pages. $1.25 Net 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


By Percivat Causa, Principal of High School De- 
partment, Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 


]2mo., 


xvii+411 pages. $3.00 Net 

REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

l2mo. Cloth. ix+267 pages. 50 Cents Net 


SEAT WORK AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPA- 
TION 
By Mary L. Giitman, Principal of the Clay School, 


Minneapolis, Minn., "and Euizasern L, WILiIAMs, 
Principal of the Holmes School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Square, 12mo. Cloth. 141 pages. 50 Cents Net 
THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 
By CuarLes A. McMurry 
i2mo. Cloth. 323 pages. 90 Cents Net 
SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF 
THE COMPLETE ENGLISH CLASSICS 
By Cuartes A. McMurry. 
12mo. Cloth. vi+254 pages. 75 Cents Net 
SPECIAL METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY 
By CuarLes A. McMorry, 
\2mo, Cloth. xi+217 pages. 75 Cents Net 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION 


sy CHar~tEs A. McMurry and Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

l2mo. xi+329 pages. 90 Cents Net 





A BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 
By Paut Monrog, Ph. D., Professor of the History 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


8vo. Cloth. xviii+409 pages. $1.25 Net 
SCHOOL HYGIENE 

By Epwarp R. Suaw, 
12mo. Cloth vii+255 pages. $1.00 Net 
EXCURSIONS AND LESSONS IN HOME 

GEOGRAPHY 

By Cuaries A. McMurry. 

12mo. Cloth. ix+152 pages. 50 Cents Net 


HOME GEOGRAPHY AND THE EARTH AS 
A WHOLE 


By Ratpu 8. Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geology 
‘and Physical Geography yd Cornell University, and 
Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Teaching at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. xv+279 pages. 60 Cents Net 

NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

By Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph. D., Head of the 
Biological Laboratories in the Philadelphia Normal 
School. 

16mo. Cloth. xix+272 pages. 90 Cents Net 


SOURCE READERS in AMERICAN HISTORY 
Selected and annotated by ALBgrt BusHNELL 
Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Each volume 12mo. Cloth. 
No. 1—Coloniai Children. 
xvii+233 pages. 40 Cents Net 
No. 2—Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. 


xviii+309 pages. ; 50 Cents Net 
No. 3—How Our Grandfathers Lived. 
xiv+371 pages. 60 Cents Net 


THE HEART OF NATURE SERIES 
By Maze. Oscoop Wricat. Each volume 12mo, 
Cloth. 
ist Book—Stories of Plants and Animals. 


xii+143 pages. 30 Cents Net 
2d Book—Stories of Earth and Sky. 
viii+125 pages. 30 Cents Net 


8rd Book—Stories of Birds and Beasts. 
xi+130 pages. 30 Cents Net 























THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGU 





SAN FRANCISCO 


= 





W. S, GOOCH, Rennes, Vana, Viteieia 


Correspondence Cordially Invited 
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For the Schools of Virginia 








THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Represents the latest thought in musical pedagogy 
Gives the child experience in the best music 
Is definite in its philosophy and its method 


Miusical—Musical experience is made the beginning of musical knowledge. All technical instruction 
is based on attractive songs, selected from the most inspired work of the best composers for children, The 
most delightful collection of children’s songs ever published, 


Artistic—The true spirit of the art of music dominates and influences every stage of the pupil’s 
progress, as power in the elements of music is gained under the influence of the best musical thought. 


Practical—Technical training and the unfolding of the musical sense are each given rightful em- 
phasis ; securing an all-round, harmonious development. 


Covering the Music Work of Primary and Grammar Grades 


A Primer of Vocal Music. 128 pages .... . Retail Contract Price, 25c 


A First Book in Vocal Music. 144 pages .. . Retail Contract Price, 30c 
A Second Book in Vocal Music. 192 pages . . Retail Contract Price, 46c 
A Third Book in Vocal Music, 256 pages .. . Retail Contract Price, 50c 


Specially Designed for Ungraded Schools 


Common Schoo! Book of Vocal Music. 192 pages... . . Retail Contract Price, 40c 





SONGS OF THE NATION 


Compiled and edited by Cuaries W. Jonunson. 
Retail Contract Price, 50c 
A splendid collection of patriotic and national songs, inculeating love of country and devotion to the 


flag. There are also songs of a miscellaneous character, and a number of songs for the seasons and for 
special occasions, thus fitting the book admirably for use in opening exercises and for sehool choruses. 


The book also contains a valuable chapter on ‘‘ Music in the Schoals,”’ full of practical suggestions and 
hints to teachers, 








For full information and descriptive circulars regarding 
these books, address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 
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